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CORINNE HARRIS MARKEY 


A Success in Spite of Difficulties 


Mrs. Corinne Harris Markey gained much of her sym- 
| pathetic understanding of life in a painful school—while 
nursing an invalid husband and traveling with him from 
place to place in Texas, Arizona and Colorado in search 
of health. But all these efforts in behalf of Mr. Markey 
were in vain, and it was then that she turned to literature 
—with distinct success. Her short-stories have appeared 
in The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Woman’s Weekly, Apropos, Hearth and 
Home, Fashionable Dress, Improvement Era, Illus- 
trated Companion, American Journal, etc. 


“I am so glad of this opportunity to recommend 
publicly and earnestly Dr. Esenwein’s course in 
story writing. By accident one might write an ac- 
ceptable story, but a working knowledge of the 
technique of the craft is essential to a continued 
success. Dr, Esenwein is usually spoken of as a 
kind critic. It seems to me that a kind critic en- 
courages, spurs the young writer on, while a harsh 
critic discourages, if he does not kill the ambition 
of the tyro. I feel that I have been immeasurably 
helped by studying under Dr. Esenwein, and I’ve 
had such a good time! I’ve thoroughly enjoyed 


doing every lesson.’ 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work, be- 
cause they One student has 
just reported sales of $600 in one week; another has 
another just sold her first 






are taught to do so. 


recently won a large prize; 
Story. 
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that mean something to YOU! 


READ THE BOOKLET | 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Corinne Harris Markey and 28 
other authors show how Dr. ]. Berg 
Esenwein helped them to succeed. 
They recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 
40-lesson course in Story-writing. 


These Stories of Success prove 
conclusively what Dr. Esenwein’s 
Course can do for you. You have no 
difficulties that some pupil of Dr. 
E’senwein’s has not had. What his 
students have done and are doing 
with his guidance, you can do. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course will help 
you whatever your literary aim or 
bent may be-—story-writing, photo- 
play writing or novel-writing. His 
pupils have been successful in all 
literary branches. 
owen ee om em CLIP HERE ow oe enon on om om om 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success.” 
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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or Writer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 

How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget's supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Handsomely bound in Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 

cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 
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Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear. . 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 


open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 


like manner, 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
| which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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CRITICISM 


SERVICE 








Rates for 


| Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 

$1.00 


for 1000 words or less 


$2.00 
for 1000 to 2000 words 


$3.00 
for 2000 to 3000 words 


$4.00 
for 2000 to 4000 words 
$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 45000 
and 10,000, 
Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 


Se per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 

We also offer a typing 
service for which we 
charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies, 


N° DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 

some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
heen through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s Dicest 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straight for- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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The Writer vs. 


The Notebook 


Some Excellent Reasons for Carrying a Notebook and 
Suggestions for Its Use 


By P. D. Hacan 


O CARRY or not to carry a notebook 

seems to be a question on which the 
opinion of writers is sharply divided. After 
all, it is a matter of habit and memory, and 
equally as much may be said in favor of 
the notebook as against it, since its success, 
or failure, depends so much on the manner 
in which it is used. 

Years ago, as a budding cub, I developed 
the habit of recording in my notebook—then 
a rather cumbersome affair—all occurrences 
which attracted my attention, whether perti- 
nent to an assignment under work or not. 
The result was that my notes became an 
obsession with me, and that, in an effort to 
perpetuate fully all the fine details, including 
scenic descriptions of just a single event, I 
missed half of the action I was supposed 
to record and, consequently, was fired time 
and again for rank inefficiency. 

All that is past, of course. But it was a 
hard job to subdue that amateurish itch to 
scribble or to whip it into such shape 
that it would benefit me instead of slowing 
me up. 

Today my notebook is a vest-pocket affair, 


approximately two by four inches, of the 
loose-leaf, cross-perforated variety, and it 
never leaves me. But the entries on its 
pages—in mixed short and long-hand—are, 
at best, cabalistic hen-tracks and scrawls, 
dashed off in a second while walking or 
riding on autos or trains, or even at the din- 
ner table in jolly company. Though unin- 
telligible to the outsider, they are almost in- 
fallible in refreshing my memory, and it is 
surprising how these quickly jotted notes of 
rarely more than five words will take life 
and grow into complete sketches and stories 
when I get back to my workshop and tools. 


But here is a typical and recent page from 
my memoranda: 


Just a thin dime 

Anyt’ing goes, see? 
Offisher—she’sh turned green. 
Bootlegging grocer ; 

Roget’s in Cut Rate Drug; 
Chez Alphonse. 

Amapola ; 


At first blush, these notations look like 
the titles of modern jazz music. Still—they 
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are the salient points, in condensed form, 
of interesting experiences which, when 
translated and transcribed, expand and grow 
into the sort of material of which I am 
grinding out, under contract, about fourteen 
thousand words weekly in my work for the 
Continental European press. 

But what do they mean? 

Stories from life, as an expansion of one 
of these notations may show. Let us take 
the first line as an example. 

“Just a thin dime?” is part of a pathetic 
plea made by an underclad and overpainted 
shop-girl who valued baubles above virtue. 
The incident occurred on a bitterly cold 
winter evening, near Times Square, in front 
of the glaringly lighted display windows of 
a nearby jewelry and bead store. 

The girl had been captivated by the glitter 
of a string of beads and, turning to her es- 
cort, a pasty-skinned lizard in an imitation 
raccoon coat, she exciaimed: “Oh, Joe, 
lookit them beads! Ain’t them dandies? 
And on’y fifty cents! Gee, I just got- 
ter have that string.” 

Opening her shabby little purse, she ex- 
amined its contents, but a look of disappoint- 
ment flashed over her face. 

“Ain't it hell,” she complained, “all I got 
is fawty cents.” Then, with a wistful and 
half pleading smile: “Lend me a dime, Joe, 
til next pay-day, wont’cher? Just a thin 
dime ?” 

A nasty and speculative look came into 
that fellow’s too closely set eyes as he turned 
to the girl at his side and whispered a sen- 
tence or two. 

In rapid succession fleeting expressions of 
unbelief, consternation and nausea were pic- 
tured in the girl’s face. Her lips opened 
as if to frame a violent reply. 

“Well? Make it snappy! You want those 
beads, don’t you?” the youth reminded her. 

The reference to the coveted ornament 
again drew the girl’s eyes to the glittering 
display. She hesitated—and, with a shud- 
dering sigh, she nodded her head and al- 
most sobbed: “. all right, then 
but let’s go get ’em first.” 





Well, there is material of which tragedies 
are made and every notation quoted contains 
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the germ, or key-phrase of other vivid inci- 
dents picked up at random during my strolls 
about town. They are full of life, from the 
lowest slap-stick humor to the most exalted 
and gripping manifestation of human 
thought and action. 

Of course, it is not the purpose of this 
article to detail the stories hidden in the 
short and cryptic sentences of my notes. | 
sketched the above merely to show that the 
key-phrase “Just a thin dime,” was suff- 
cient for me to recall the incident clearly. 

I use from fifteen to twenty-five of these 
life sketches daily. Some of them can be 
related in just a stick or two; others require 
lengthier treatment. But in more than ten 
years of routine grind, I have never found 
it necessary to make more detailed prelim- 
inary notes of the things happening around 
me. 

As a rule, the wheels of my shop start 
turning about midnight. Fortified with an 
ample supply of coffee and tobacco, I scan 
my daily crop of notes, placing to one side 
those which are immediately usable in my 
contract work and—according to my moods 
or the varying degrees of my indolence— 
arranging others which require a different 
or longer treatment than I can give them in 
my pot-boiler grind which is carried on en- 
tirely in foreign languages. Due to that 
fact, a goodly share of my material must 
be prepared for other markets, since humor, 
topical and local material, and strictly idi- 
omatic sketches do not lend themselves read- 
ily to translation without a lot of changes 
and linguistic somersaults which, too often, 
kill their finest points. 

Such stuff is then divided again into two 
groups, and it goes into two separate filing 
systems. 

The first one receives all material that, 
from its nature, must be worked up within 
a reasonable time to retain its salability. 
For instance, a clever pre-election skit would 
be deader than last year’s rose after election 
—and about as salable. 

For that reason I rarely expand my notes 
for this file since I can trust to my memory 
to recall the essence of my notes when the 
time, or the humor, is just right to work 
them up. 
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The second file is a more permanent affair, 
and it contains, on very thin, 3x5-inch filing 
cards, rather sketchy outlines of the inci- 
dents temporarily fixed in my mind by their 
corresponding notes, with suggestions for 
their treatment—and likely markets. These 
outlines—quickly hammered off on a special 
machine with condensing miniature type— 
tell the stories with sufficient detail to make 
them available even after the lapse of 
months or years. 

The cards are very arbitrarily subdivided, 
though in a manner which makes it mighty 
handy to find just the kind of material to 
fit my moods, or the market requirements. 
But any arrangement containing such main 
divisions as Humor, Character, Psychology, 
Industry, Science and what not, will serve 
its purpose and give the writer the benefit 
of his notes without the delay and the dis- 
traction caused by mulling over a heterogen- 
eous accumulation of the mostly unrelated 
suggestions offered by the average notebook 
which is, too often, a graveyard of good 
material. 

Through lack of systematization, it be- 
comes a hindrance rather than an aid to the 
writer who has not learned to use it intelli- 
gently and, unless it is supplemented by, and 
operated in conjunction with a ready-filing 
system, its use can hardly be encouraged. 
The mechanical, painstaking and detailed 
recordation of impressions for a_ possible, 
though hazy, future use robs the writer of 
too much time which he might better spend 
in observation, in the study of, and in con- 
tact with the world and the people in it. And 
that refers as much to the writer who lives 
in the quiet country town as to the one whose 
feet tread the pavements of the metropolis. 
Life is much the same wherever one may 
happen to look at it. 
crowded city may be numerous and spin 


The wheels of the 


at a dizzying speed, but they are essentially 
the same wheels which turn in Newtown or 
Oldburgh. Dramatic situations are few, 


and their mise en scéne does not differ, ex- 










cept, possibly, in the magnitude of the stage 
and the number of “props” used. 

Quantitatively speaking, the metropolitan 
writer may have a shade of advantage over 
his country member of the scribblers’ clan, 
but living in the center of a whirling kalei- 
doscope is, after all, more a detriment than 
a benefit to the writer. His observations 
must be made with lightning speed, and 
the detracting effects of the tumultuous hus- 
tle and squirming around him compel him to 
call into constant readiness greater powers 
of concentration, lest he be caught on the 
periphery of that revolving wheel and his 
vision become blurred by the chaotic jumble 
of impressions which strikes his eyes. 

Hence the necessity for learning to make 
terse notebook entries becomes paramount 
especially in crowded centers—which, per- 
haps, may account for the system that has 
proved so satisfactory to me. 

The notations require only an instant and, 
in my own case, they are worked up while 
they are reasonably fresh in my mind—and 
then discarded. The notes worthy of more 
careful treatment, of course, go immediately 
into the second file, but the work of weeding 
out these flashes and preparing the brief 
sketches for future use rarely takes longer 
than an hour. The result is worth the effort. 

That second file is a veritable storehouse 
of material. My only regret is that I have 
neither the time nor the physical capacity to 
utilize more than a fractional part of its 
contents. 

But one of these days I am going to rise 
in open rebellion against my editors and 
bosses and tell them to put my load on 
younger shoulders. Then, in the peace and 
quiet of my Southern home, I can devote 
my time to that permanent file from the 
cards of which so many stories clamor to 
be written, so many interesting characters 
glower at me with accusing eyes that I 
almost hate to open the confounded thing. 


Heigho! It’s a great life. 
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| Feature Articles That Sell 


Some Important Points and Indispensable Facts Which 
Assist Beginners 


By ARTHUR F. WaARFEL 


ERSONS with an inclination to enter 
the field of writing always feel the at- 
traction of the special feature article acre. 
As beginners they find it usually the most 
lucrative section, for the market for the spe- 
cial feature article has greatly increased in 
recent years, both in the feature and maga- 
zine sections of newspapers and in popular, 
trade, professional, and technical magazines. 
The need for the special feature article 
grew out of the demand for a detailed pres- 
entations of facts, presented in an interest- 
ing form, and adapted to rapid reading, 
which gave information or afforded a means 
of entertainment. 

It is not necessary that the aspirant to 
feature article fame work on the staff of a 
magazine or newspaper or avail himself of 
a college education, although both of these 
will help to a great measure of success. If 
the beginner has the ability to express his 
ideas in an accurate and interesting form, 
he should be able to find subjects and mater- 
ial for special feature articles anywhere. 

Personal experience, close observation, 
reading current newspapers, magazines, and 
books, and research work, should give, even 
to the least ambitious seeker, plenty of ma- 
terial. 

After a subject is determined and all ma- 
terial is carefully assembeld, an understand- 
ing or motive for writing an article ought 
to be ascertained. The beginner ought to 
write out his purpose in a single sentence, 
keep it before him, and observe its aim. 

If a worth while purpose has been deter- 
mined a method, or methods, of appealing 
to the reader’s interest should suggest itself. 
Does the reader’s interest in the article arise 
from the appeal of timeliness; from the 
novel, unique, or ‘extraordinary incident, 
event, or person; from mystery; from ad- 
venture’s thrill; from a struggle for success 


or supremacy ; from the reader’s welfare or 


? 


ambition; from animals, or from children: 

If the foregoing facts have been observed, 
the beginning writer of special feature ar- 
ticles by this time certainly should have 
some idea of the type of article his material 
will turn out to be. It may be of the inter- 
view, personal experience, or confession 
type, or it may be a narrative in the third 
person, a practical guidance exposition, or 
a personality sketch. 

The ability to express one’s self accurate- 
ly, interestingly, and effectively in any kind 
of writing is necessary, if the particular 
form of writing would aspire to literary 
ranks. In special feature article writing it 
is essential. An effective beginning is the 
most important part of any piece of modern 
writing. Here the reader receives his first 
impression of what is to follow and finds 
out “what it is all about.” 

The style of the newspaper “lead” often 
offers the best means of “firing the gun” 
for the reader. Being a summary of who, 
what, when, where, how, and why facts, it 
is often chosen for articles dealing with 
action. 

Narration is often adopted in feature ar- 
ticles of the “third person narrative type” 
to start out interestingly. Descriptive meth- 
ods as employed in the writing of popular 
fiction also offer a “sure-fire” method of 
arresting the reader’s attention and holding 
his interest. 


A quotation or a paraphrase, a question 
or a startling statement are four other con- 
venient and oft employed methods of cross- 
ing the reader’s “deadline of interest.” 


In the practical guidance exposition or 
how-to-do-something article, (of which this 
is an example), direct address as a means of 
beginning lends a personal effect. 
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If the beginning writer has written a be- 
ginning and is positive that it is clear, at- 
tractive, and will arrest and hold the read- 
er’s interest, he is about to enter the most 
dangerous stage of the writing of the article. 
In the transition from the beginning ‘to the 
body, superfluous detail must be eliminated, 
the transition must be smooth—almost in- 
discernible, and the beginning must be a 
vital part of the article itself, being, of 
course, proportionate in length. These are 
steps which should be taken carefully, slow- 
ly, and cautiously. 

The body and the conclusion of an article 
ought to accomplish one of the three main 
purposes for writing the article—to give 
information, to entertain, or to give prac- 
The manner in which the 


tical guidance. 
beginner expresses his ideas will determine 


his style. The writing should be made as 
clear as possible; giving it all the force and 
beauty possible. These are the qualities of 
style, and if special feature articles are to 
rightfully aspire to literary classification, 
attention must be paid to style. 

Words, sentences, paragraphs, and figures 
of speech are the main elements which in- 
fluence style—good or bad. Most books on 
English composition prescribe methods of 
impressively using these mechanics of writ- 
ing with individualistic style. 

If the beginner has now included in his 
attempt all the necessary and accurate facts, 
has arranged them coherently — eliminated 
non-essentials, and has tried for emphasis, 
a careful, critical revision may prove helpful. 

Satisfied that the article is the best, ethical 
presentation of the facts available, a title 
to “label” the article can be determined. 
Even more so than the beginning does the 
headline have to be attractive, concrete, con- 
cise, and clear. 

It must be attractive, for it has not only 
the reader’s interest and attention to catch, 
but also the editor’s. Editors want what 
their readers want! Concrete “heads” never 
misinform nor exaggerate. Concise head- 
lines are snappy and catch the eye. Vague- 
ness should be substituted by clearness ; sen- 
sationalism by truth. 
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Headlines are classified and it is not diffi- 
cult to see to which type of article each 
class of “heads” is best adapted. Labels, 
hows and whys, striking statements, quota- 
tions, questions, alliterations, rhymes, para- 
doxes, direct addresses, and balances are 
some of the classes of headlines which top 
the special feature articles being published 
in the country today. 

“Heads” may consist of display lines, 
decks, banks, cross-lines, etc.; but each of 
these must be component parts of the whole, 
and no part may repeat a thought or idea 
expressed in another. 

Instructions for preparing the manuscript, 
methods of keeping its whereabouts at the 
finger’s end, and rules for copyreading can 
be found in most of the more recent editions 
of books on journalistic practice. It will 
benefit any aspirant in the special feature 
article field to have one of these manuals 
readily accessible, for the most minute mis- 
takes to the writer often stand out as scin- 
tillating errors to the critical editor. 

Does the beginner have illustrations, :pho- 
tographs, or pictures for his special feature 
article? If not, every possible effort should 
be made to obtain them. People like to 
look at pictures and the scene or idea pre- 
sented may serve to save them the time and 
effort required to read through long descrip- 
tions. 

Many meritorious articles have left the 
editors’ desks with rejection slips for lack 
of illustrations, and many articles of little 
literary merit have brought back checks be- 
cause of their profuse illustrations. Most 
illustrations used are of the standard sizes— 
5x7, 61%4x8™%, and 8x10, and when mailed 
should be placed flat between stiff card- 
boards. If possible, snappy captions should 
be written on the back of them and these 
captions should be given plenty of action 
and life. 

These are the important points and indis- 
pensable facts to be remembered when writ- 
ing special feature articles. If the begin- 
ner has the necessary qualifications and fol- 
lows them closely, success ought not to be 
far away. 




































Don’t Preach 






Every Good Story is a Sermon, But Let the Story Itself 


“FTAHERE is a kink in my mental equip- 

ment that needs straightening out be- 
fore I can write fiction,” one of my clever- 
est clients tells me. “I think it is largely in 
my point of view—my unwillingness to en- 
tertain, and my instinctive desire to teach 
or reform my readers. Did you ever have 
to ‘reform’ a writer who wanted to sermon- 
ize his fiction? Maybe you can convince me 
that to be nothing but an entertainer is 
worth while.” 

This man is an unusual person, but his 
ruling passion is far from unusual. Nearly 
every writer wants to mount the pulpit, cry 
“Hear, O Israel!” berate the sins of the 
people, and point the way of the righteous. 
And every writer does it, more or less. 
But there are two ways of doing it. The 
inexperienced, unwise author parades him- 
self as the preacher, delivering his sermon 
in his own proper person, and making it 
very obvious that he is interested in the 
sermon rather than the story. The exper- 
ienced, wise author delivers his message, 
whatever it may be, through the story itself. 
You get the point of the sermon, but you 
don’t know he is preaching. Which is the 
more sensible and successful mother—she 
who sternly says, “Johnny, come here and 
take this pill,” or she who, smiling pleasant- 
ly, invites Johnny to taste of a spoonful 
of jam? 

My client deserves some careful considera- 
tion for our purposes because he has an 
aggravated case of a disease which is al- 
ways virulent and epidemic among writers. 
The best of the giants had it but, if they 
were writing drama and fiction, they tried 
to hide it and conquer it. Yet even Homer, 
who does as little direct preaching as any 
other great entertainer of humanity, makes 
Zeus give a little sermon in the very first 


Put That Sermon Over 


By LaurENCE D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors Checks” 











speech in “The Odyssey.” And it is plainly 
Homer, not Zeus, who is talking to the 
reader— , 

“Lo, you now, how vainly mortal men do 
blame the gods! For of us they say comes 
evil, whereas they even of themselves, through 
the blindness of their own hearts, have sor- 
rows beyond that which is ordained.” 

Homer, of course, had seen this many 
times in his life, although tradition says he 
was blind. His homily was inspired by 
background, by knowledge of the ways of 
life and the conduct of men. And so are 
sermons, unless they are preached by some 
idealist with his head in the clouds. 

And my client has splendid background 
and raw material for the writing of good 
fiction. He has been a tramp printer, a 
reporter, a Methodist minister, a political 
lobbyist, and an investigator of underworld 
conditions. Asa writer, he has a long record 
of success in placing special features, essays, 
and articles in the best markets; but he has 
not yet buckled down to short fiction serious- 
ly and practically. His success in that line, 
as I pointed out to him, will depend very 
largely on his willingness to give birth to 
genuine stories and to dress them in the 
approved magazine millinery, instead of 
spawning sermons whose nakedness is only 
made the more shocking by a few filmy fic- 
tion frills. Obviously, he is faced with a 
rather difficult problem of self-conquest ; 
for the very experiences of life that gave him 
his good background and material gave him 
also his furious desire to be a minor prophet. 
It is often so. There’s only one way to 
cure such writers, and that is by convincing 
them that Johnny won’t take the pill unless 
it is hidden in a very liberal spoonful of 
jam. Editors and publishers always do 
their best to drive this conviction home to the 
mind of the minor prophet. 
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“Did you ever have to ‘reform’ a writer 
who wanted to sermonize his fiction?” I 
have to do it nearly every day. So does 
every other fiction editor. He does it, as 
a rule, with a rejection slip; but sometimes 
he sends a few kindly words of advice. I do 
it by preaching a sermon myself, from the 
text, “Don’t preach.” 


“Maybe you can convince me that to be 
nothing but an entertainer is worth while.” 


Here is the real point. In many articles 
in this journal and other professional pub- 
lications, I have stressed the fact that all 
the great writers of fiction and drama real- 
ized thoroughly the nature of their job, 
which is to entertain the multitude as the 
multitude wishes to be entertained. All suc- 
cessful ‘authors nowadays realize it, too. 
Some, of course, do not aim at universal 
appeal, or even at the great mass of the 
educated and the cultured. Such men as 
James Joyce, Sherwood Anderson, Ben 
Hecht, and Eugene O’Neill write for the 
ultra-sophisticates ; but they, too, constitute 
a multitude, and they, too, wish to be en- 
tertained. 

No author can write to please everybody. 
Literary tastes differ too widely. But wheth- 
er you are writing for a large section of the 
reading and theatre-going public, or for a 
relatively small section, the problem is essen- 
tially the same. Zane Grey and Sherwood 
Anderson both preach some kind of a ser- 
mon in every story they turn out, but neither 
of them lets you know he is doing it. There 
is a big homiletic pill in “Pollyanna,” and 
there is another big one in “An American 
Tragedy.” In both cases the pill is hidden 
in a mighty big spoonful of jam. 

If the writer is “nothing but an entertain- 
er,” it’s a cinch he isn’t very entertaining. 
Not sufficiently so to get his stuff printed in 
the magazines, or produced on the screen. 
Even a slapstick movie farce has some flavor 
of sermon in it, and sometimes a very strong 
flavor. Certainly Chaplin preaches every 
time he puts on his derby, takes his swagger 
stick, and turns out his toes. Just consider 
“4 Dog's Life,” for example. It preaches 
the right thing, the right way of looking at 
life and human relations from beginning to 
end. The big point in all of Chaplin’s stuff 
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is the appeal to human sympathy, the stress- 
ing of the valuable lesson that kindness is 
the salt of life, and is also the best policy. 
Chaplin is almost always the underdog, the 
butt and victim of bullies and smart Alecks. 
Yet, somehow or other, he triumphs over the 
bullies and the smart Alecks—sometimes by 
his shrewdness, sometimes through very 
dumbness, and sometimes through his adver- 
saries digging a pit for their own feet and 
being limed in their own snare. There is 
never any direct preaching. The sermon in 
“The Kid’”—and it was quite a sermon—was 
put over without a single spoken title, and 
without a single sub-title which had in it the 
faintest flavor of moralizing. 

Bud Fisher has the same basic idea in his 
Mutt and Jeff comic strip. Jeff, the little 
fellow, is always “getting it in the neck,” 
and yet he usually triumphs in the long 
run. Jeff is remarkably like Chaplin’s favor- 
ite role in all essentials, appealing to the 
same decent instincts in humanity, and try- 
ing to nurture those instincts. The lesson of 
these cartoons, preached daily for years, is: 
“Don’t be a bully or a smart Aleck. They 
always get the worst of it, as they deserve.” 
Is it worth while “to be nothing but an 
entertainer” like Bud Fisher ? 

And who can say there is no sermon in 
the equally popular comic strip, “Bringing 
Up Father?” George McManus a!ways 
preaches from the excellent text, “Be your- 
self.” He makes war on pretentiousness, 
affectation, and snobbery. Jiggs, his protag- 
onist, is always fighting (usually by stealth) 
to do what he feels like doing—what is nat- 
ural to him, instead of doing what Maggie 
fondly imagines to be the correct thing. And 
Maggie, too, is natural. She has to be her- 
self, although she tries so hard to be some- 
body else. Therein lies Mr. McManus’s su- 
preme art, his wonderful moral. You must 
be yourself, whether you like it or not; for 
your futile attempts to be what you aren’t 
will deceive nobody. Beneath her piteous 
veneer of a “Society” woman, Maggie re- 
mains the old Irishwoman who was brought 
up amidst the smell of soapsuds and corned 
beef and cabbage. She can’t lose herself, 
although she has managed to lose her old 
friends. And her veneer cracks wide open 
every time she cracks poor Jiggs with her 
























































ever-ready rolling-pin. The very choice of 
that weapon labels her as the old Maggie. 
Rightly regarded by a thoughtful mind, these 
cartoons are a sublime drama; for Jiggs 
is fighting for all that is best within him, 
struggling to save the essential Jiggs from 
slow strangulation. And Maggie is really 
a tragic figure. Anybody who can’t see a 
sermon in her must be as stupid as she is. 


So here are three of the greatest and most 
popular entertainers in America—Chaplin, 
Fisher, and McManus. They are supremely 
successful because they know how to preach 
a sermon which keeps folks wide awake, and 
makes them sit up and take notice. Yet, 
probably, each one of the three would tell 
you he is “nothing but an entertainer.” 

These men are thinkers as well as artists. 
They have background. Although they con- 
fine themselves to pulling the strings of their 
puppets, as they should, they can not help 
interpreting life and stressing the ethical 
imperative in terms of their own belief and 
experience. Chaplin’s puppet, of course, is 
himself. His own body is the plastic mater- 
ial out of which he builds his work of art. 
He is supremely great because he has such a 
wonderful faculty of standing outside him- 
self, an intelligent, dispassionate ghost, and 
using himself as if he were clay for the pot- 
ter’s handling. All good actors do this in 
a lesser degree; but few, if any, use them- 
selves steadily for text and sermon, as Chap- 
lin does. 


The objection of the public, the editors, 
and the photoplay producers is not to the 
sermon, but to the bald and bromidic preach- 
ing of it. The writer forgets that-all moral- 
izing is necessarily the dull repetition of a 
string of copy-book maxims and accepted 
axioms of behavior, familiar to the readers 
and his audience from childhood. All of us 
are well aware that it is dishonest to steal, 
and wickedly ungrateful to allow our aged 
mothers to climb the hill to the poorhouse. 
We also know that it is admirable to be 
decent, brave, loving, kind, and unselfish. 
We don’t need to be told these things in so 
many words by the moralizer, important 
though they are. What we need is to have 
them hammered home to our understanding 
—made part of the warp and weft of our 





being. The moralizer can’t do it. The en- 
tertainer can. 

We see this most plainly in the Bible, 
which, of course, is packed with sermons 
from end to end. Among those countless 
sermons, which makes the deepest impression 
on the average man who is not a Biblical 
student, and not especially religious? The 
laws of Moses? The books of the Prophets ? 
The Psalms? The epistles of Paul? Most 
assuredly none of these. He may remember 
a few of those flaming words by which Mi- 
cah and Isaiah expressed their daring, pene- 
trating thoughts; he may lie down in green 
pastures with David, and let the shepherd 
king lead him beside the still waters; he 
may agree with Paul that “the greatest of 
these is charity.” But even the best of the 
direct homilies, the Sermon on the Mount, 
does not enchain his imagination and linger 
in his memory as the stories do. Ruth’s 
simple words, ‘“Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee,” 
teach the beauty of loyal, self-sacrificing 
love far more powerfully than does Paul’s 
brilliant panegyric. The best sermons in 
the Bible are those which are implicit in the 
stories. 

No good writer can be “nothing but an 
entertainer.” All successful drama _ has 
theme, whether it be presented in print, by 
the camera, on the stage, in puppet-show, or 
by cartoon. Theme is just as essential as 
plot and action, and often more so. This 
is even true of any formula “cow country” 
story, which always stresses the virtues of 
courage, honesty, and loyalty. The basic 
appeal in every formula yarn, whatever be 
its type, is simply this: Here is a fine chap 
—male or female, as the case may be. 
Wouldn’t you like to think you resemble this 
fine chap? See how he is rewarded for his 
merit! So will you be, if you act as he 
does. 

Well, if this isn’t a sermon, what is it? 
I started my sermon by saying, “Don’t 
preach ;” but no writer can help preaching 
if he has a story to write. He may manage 
to write a sketch without any homily in it, 
but that’s as far as he can get. 

The supreme power of the sermon in the 
story is often strikingly displayed in poetry 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Travel and Sport Stuff 


Timely Ideas on Local Color Advanced by a Successful Writer 


By O. H 


HERE’S nothing that peps up a strug- 

gling writer—that describes most of us 
—so much as talking with a successful au- 
thor ;one whoenjoys his work and has earned 
“oodles” of money with his pen. After 
hearing one of them tell how he does it, 
chortling over his journalistic experiences, 
you go home bursting with literary enthu- 
siasm. It all seems so easy—to hear the 
other fellow tell it—that you mightily resolve 
to follow in his fortunate footsteps. 

Of course, after you’ve cooled down a bit 
and carefully analyzed what’s been handed 
you, you realize that it’s absolutely impos- 
sible for you to employ the methods de- 
scribed. Writers’ abilities, training, back- 
ground and surroundings are so diverse that 
each one must sail alone an uncharted sea, 
working out his own peculiar problems of 
navigation. And yet, it is possible for every 
writer to learn something of value from 
every other literary worker. This fortunate 
fact I have often proved. 

My latest helpful encourager was Major 
Watts L. Richmond, well-known writer and 
sportsman of Buffalo. A chance remark as 
we were leaving Catalina Island for the 
mainland brought me in touch with this vet- 
eran author, traveler and all-round good 
fellow. Everybody seemed to know the 
Major and have a friendly word for him. 
He has learned the useful art of making 
himself at home everywhere and with all 
kinds of people. 

“Been writing for thirty years,” confessed 
the Buffalo visitor, as we climbed the gang- 
plank and the band played Aloha, while the 
Cataliners waved a fond farewell, a ia 
Hawaii. “Mostly travelogues, sport stories 
and scientific stuff. Also turn out fiction, 
edit a boat club magazine and fix up lots of 
alleged humor. 

“The public, I’ve found, will pay more 
for nonsense than for serious compositions, 


’ 
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therefore I always aim to look at the ludi- 
crous side of things whenever possible. Men 
are just boys grown up and enjoy a hearty 
laugh at the other fellow’s expense. One of 
my most successful yarns was woven around 
a practical joke which I once helped pull off 
on a lake cruise. People are more desirous 
of being entertained than informed. 

“Furthermore,” he said, as we settled com- 
fortably near the starboard rail, “folks lap 
up local color like a tabbycat drinking fresh 
milk. A writer must learn to observe closely 
and listen keenly. You’ve probably been 
using over and over a number of pet phrases 
and expressions you think are pretty fine. 
Maybe they are, but forget them and grab 
some virile vernacular and colorful collo- 
quialisms from the man on the street or the 
woman in the kitchen. Their language may 
be crude, but everybody can understand it 
and get the point readily. Many of our 
choicest expressions started as slang. 

“Don’t trust memory too far when you 
hear something new in the language line. A 
notebook and pencil are safer. I learned 
shorthand while atteriding college and still 
use it constantly to jot down new and pecu- 
liar expressions, ideas and anecdotes.” 

By this time we were speeding swiftly 
across the cold, wet channel which George 
Young swam so laboriously for $25,000. 
The Magic Isle was rapidly fading away on 
the western horizon, as the mainland began 
to loom up to the north and east. An in- 
cipient sou’wester caused the steamer to roll 
and pitch slightly, driving squeamish passen- 
gers to the main cabin. White-winged gulls 
followed the vessel, dashing into the foaming 
waters after popcorn thrown to them by the 
passengers. 

“Catalina is a mighty good place to pick 
story material,” observed my companion. 
“Yes, I know the Island has been described 
many times, but lay off of Indian skeletons, 
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flying fish and Spearmint magnates. Those 
are excellent subjects, but the public is weary 
of them. Furthermore, don’t mention Cali- 
fornia or anything else that has been over- 
advertised. 

“Write about the folks who come here to 
play. The Chicago Cubs, now practising at 
Avalon for next summer’s big games, are 
a veritable mine of valuable literary material. 
I know, because I’ve used a lot of pay stuff 
quarried out of them. Ring Lardner got his 
start in fiction by writing about a bush 
leaeuer who had come to Chicago to play 
with a big organization. Several ball batters 
from the sticks are over there on the Cata- 
lina training ground, showing the Cubs’ man- 
ager what they can do with a bat and ball. 
Get next to them and the old professionals 
and you can pick up enough sport dope to 
fill a book.” 

As I said in the beginning, it sounds easy. 
3ut suppose the sport life doesn’t appeal to 
you? How are you going to treat it interest- 
ingly and enjoy your work? 

“Write about something else,’ advised 
Major Richmond. “My first article was a 
description of the Glouster fishing fleet, writ- 
ten while I was working my way through 
Boston Tech. For that little feature I re- 
ceived $25, which looked bigger to me than 
ten times that sum does now and meant more, 
because at that time I was sorely in need of 
funds. Now I’ve got more money than I 
know what to do with and write largely for 
the fun of it, rather than financial gain. 

“No, I didn’t make all my fortune writing. 
Worked at my profession of civil engineer- 
ing until I was 48, when I had a nervous 
breakdown. Since then I have put in most 
of my time writing and collecting material 
for articles and stories. I find literary work 
very fascinating, as well as profitable in 
dollars and cents. 

“If you aren’t a sportsman or scientist, 
describe out-of-the-way, interesting places 
and people. Every writer likes to travel and 
pay expenses with his pen. But you’ve got 
to spend money to make money. My last 
trip to the South Sea Islands cost $6,000, but 
Scribners paid me a good deal more than that 
for descriptions of some of the things I saw. 

“Sure, that country has been written ‘up’ 
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a good many times since Stevenson visited 
Tahiti. Everything I wrote wasn’t new, 
but I mixed in many fresh facts and fancies 
obtained at first hand. Made friends of the 
natives and learned just how they live and 
love, work and play. Described their dwell- 
ings, clothing and implements in detail. 
Spread a child’s lips apart with my fingers, 
so it could say ‘yes.’ Got that idea from 
Hornaday, of the New York Zoo, who used 
similar methods in teaching a monkey to 
speak. 

“There are plenty of less expensive trips 
which yield usable literary material. Lab- 
rador and the Hudson Bay country are rich 
sources of descriptive data, I’ve found. You 
might think that Europe, especially England, 
was written ‘out’, but it isn’t. Ancient castles 
have been worn threadbare by an army of 
writers, yet I sell many pictures and descrip- 
tions of them. 

“Instead of taking a general view of a 
castle, focus your attention and camera onto 
interesting details. For example: I photo- 
graphed a number of stone figures which 
had been placed upon a castle parapet to 
frighten invaders, who thought the rock 
men were real fighters. 

“One or more good cameras are just as 
essential to a writer as pencil and note book. 
I’ve taken about 12,000 pictures for illustrat- 
ing stories and articles. Of course I’ve used 
only a small per cent of them, but it’s neces- 
sary to shoot a lot of films in order to bring 
down valuable photographic game.” 

We were nearing our journey’s end. 
Safely anchored behind the San Pedro 
breakwater, we sighted a flock of U. S. 
battleships, including the new $40,000,000 
airplane carrier. High above the purple 
bank of mountains behind the San Gabriel 
Valley appeared the snowy summit of San 
Antonio, while on the right we discerned a 
forest of oil derricks on Signal Hill. 

I certainly had received an earful of jour- 
nalistic suggestions. Yet I was not entirely 
satisfied. “Suppose,” I asked my generous 
informant, “it isn’t feasible for a writer to 
take such trips as you have suggested? 
What’s he going to write about and where’s 
he going to market his product? Magazines 
don’t pay much for travelogues.” 

“T'll say they don’t,” admitted the Major. 
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“Newspaper syndicates offer a much better 
market. Try Mumm-Rorer, of Columbus, 
or Peabody-Kidd, of Chicago. 

“A resourceful writer need never lack ma- 
terial with which to work,” he continued, as 
we collected our baggage. Our national 
capital is a good place to go for facts and 
figures. True, it is frequented by all kinds 
of writers, but there’s always room for a 
few more, and additional data is arriving by 
every mail. I once made good use of a very 
hackneyed subject, our vanishing wild 
animals. 

“Instead of bemoaning the passing of a 
great, free meat supply, I showed how the 
killing off of the American bison and pas- 
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senger pigeon really was necessary, in order 
to make room for cows, chickens and other 
useful animals. It is estimated that a single 
flock of pigeons contained two billion birds 
and that each one ate eight ounces of food 
per day, or 25,000 carloads of provender 
every 24 hours. Could we afford to board 
such a voracious army of wild fowl? How 
much pasture do you think it would take to 
graze ten million buffaloes?” 

Leaving these questions sticking in my 
mental craw, the greater and lesser literary 
lights descended to terra firma; one resolved 
to shine more brightly and effectively, the 
other’s radiance undimmed by having en- 
lightened a fellow worker. 





The Charm of a Charming Title 


There’s Good Psychology Back of This Idea—Try it on 
Your Next Story 


By Buena VIsTA STINE 


. 


; ND what is so rare as a day in June?” 

—Nothing, unless it’s the sight of a 
really charming title to a short story in a 
magazine! And by “charming title” I mean 
one that actually allures, intrigues, fasci- 
nates, inspires your interest at once, attracts 
instant attention by the very magic of its 
wording ; one that spurs a jaded appetite for 
reading to a fever pitch of enthusiasm and, 
to your utter surprise, makes you sit right 
down to read the story—just to see what lies 
beyond that charming title! 

When a title does all that to you—then 
some author has really achieved success in 
title writing. If the story backs it up it won’t 
be long before his name will be in such big 
print that his titles won’t have to be so 
charming ! 

If you are writing the story—give your 
title a lot of thought! Get away with a bang! 
If your title doesn’t click you are apt to lose 
all the effort you have put into your story. 
Many a race has been lost because of a poor 
start—and your title is really your start-——not 
the first paragraph! If the title doesn’t in- 


terest the prospective reader, the chances 
are the first paragraph will never be seen. 

The title is important for other reasons, 
also. If you have secured it by the time the 
germ plot of your story is fully matured in 
your mind, you are much better off than you 
would be if you had no star of inspiration 
to write up to. A truly charming title will 
act as a magic spur to your imagination in 
creating the details of the story. It will be 
an incentive for charming work, so potent, 
once you have perfected it, that you will 
wonder how you ever wrote a good story 
without its guiding, restraining, sublimating 
influence. 

If your title does not afford you that thrill 
of genuine enjoyment and subtle allure that 
makes you think this story is going to be a 
masterpiece—then—you haven't yet achieved 
that most difficult attainment of perfect art 
in writing—the charming title! Get to the 
heart of your story plot again—think—then 
bring up a few magic words that hold the 
secret of your story idea. And mind you, I 
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think the title should hold the secret—not 
give it away. - 

When one glances through the prosaic 
titles that clutter and disfigure—and cheapen 
—the pages of mediocre magazines, we won- 
der how the stories under those titles ever 
get read in sufficient numbers to allow the 
magazines to continue publication. Iven 
some of the higher grade magazines carry 
stories whose titles repel rather than invite 
our interest. Many stories with extremely 
commonplace titles are read—because the 
author’s name is known well enough to 
arouse interest in any copy guaranteed to be 
But surely, no new writer 


produced by him. 
has a chance who does not study and strive 
for the alluring titles which will beckon and 
entreat a persual of his story. 

Pick up a current magazine and help me 


prove my theory. Don’t dare to look at an 


author’s name or your opinion may become 


biased. There are legions of readers in th 
United States who never glance at an au- 
thor’s name—"The Story’s the Thing!" .\nd 
the title is the story’s salesman. 

But here’s the magazine and the first title: 

“Cherry Pie.” 

“Well, it sounds good to eat,” I can hear 
But unfortunately this title heads 


you say. 
Don’t you 


a story and not a cooking recipe. 
wonder how a complete story could be writ- 
ten about a cherry pie? Huh! Who 
wouldn’t rather eat cheery pie than read 
a story by that title? The sight of “Cherry 
Pie” affects your mainspring of assimilation 
—and the chances are you will soon be head- 
ing for the ice box. But what about the 
poor story? Well, we won't go into that! 
Here’s another title: 
“Gari Melchers.” 
“What or who is it ?” 
another title without charm. Who has the 
time to find out what the title is all 
about, much less the story that follows? It 
may be a wonderful story—probably is—but 
personally, the title doesn’t go over big with 
me. It sounds odd—like work, and most of 
us want to be amused when we pick up a 
magazine—not baffled. 
Here’s another: “The Luck Piece.” 
“That’s not so bad, is it?” I can see you 
hesitate. “Luck” is always lucky. We all 
believe more or less in lucky stars, etc. I'll 


some one asks, Only 
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bet you try that story if I don’t find another 
one title you like better. 

“The Jail Bird” is too definite. Heavens! 
It’s probably the hero. We don’t want our 
hero to be a jailbird whatever else he may be, 
and anyway, we almost know the story be- 
fore we read it. No, we turn on. On and 
on—in a wonderful magazine—and not one 
charming title, at least not one that seems 
charming to me. 

Another magazine, and the first title that 
we find: 

“The Purple Sunset.” It strikes me 
rather pleasantly, has a nice, rosy sound some 
how. There’s a little drag somewhere—a 
little feel! I wonder who was enjoying that 
purple sunset, and where, and with whom, 
and what was the significance of that par- 
ticular evening sunset. Somehow, it sounds 
good—but not just good enough. But some- 
thing is influencing me in spite of myself— 
I have caught a glance at the illustrator’s 
work. He has placed a little old pleasant- 
looking lady in a rocker on the porch of a 
cottage and above her head is an old-fash- 
ioned rose-trellis loaded with blooms. Be- 
yond all is a gorgeous sunset—-and well, the 
picture has backed up the title too effectively 
for this to be a good example of what a title 
I wonder if the author meant 
the purple sunset of life? That’s a rather 
intriguing thought and there will be a lot of 
us read that story—if we aren’t too brazenly 
we like to think of that 
all must 


can do to you. 


young—-for don’t 
road through old age 


travel as being a sort of purple sunset of 


which we 


life? 

Well, here’s a one-word title: “Failed.” 
Some one was caught in the act, evidently, 
and his evil machinations were brought to 
an abrupt ending. Anyway, that’s the 
thought that struck me when T glanced at 
that title. Whatever you’ve got to say in 
favor of that title, I’m strong for success in 
all good ventures and if it is a crook—and he 
failed—well, why go on, we know too much 
about the ending to work up a good suspense. 
“Failed” failed to go over with me. It was 
doomed from the start—by the title. 

Well, what is a charming title? My idea 
is rather complicated. It’s so embedded in 
my emotions that I doubt if I could ever put 
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all I think about it on paper—in the light of 
a successful argument. But I'll try. Then 
you think about your titles—and their charm. 

It must be thought-provoking to be a truly 
charming title; not too long nor too short, 
nor too definite, nor too simple, nor too com- 
plicated! It must suggest rather than come 
plain out and tell the facts. It must drag— 
like a lodestone; allure, intrigue, beguile, or 
what have you! It must make you think of 
something pleasant, mysterious, funny, 
sweetly adorable, adventurous, western—ac- 
cordiig to the theme of the story, for above 
all it must not fool the reader entirely! He 
may not like certain kinds of stories and he 
won't like you any better for having tricked 
him into reading a love story by the use of 
a title which includes blood and thunder. 
Your title must suggest something of the 
type to which your story belongs—but it can 
still be charming and not cut and dried. A 
slight inkling of your variety is all that is 
required. The fact that your story is in a 
certain magazine tells him something—in 
these standardized days. 

Put a lot of thought into your titles; it 
will then be more than apt to make a reader 
stop and think, interestedly. He knows— 
and he doesn’t know—he wonders! First 
thing you know he’ll be reading your story. 

I wrote a story recently which I thought 
was a knockout and I gave it a charming 
titlke—yea, I used the actual word. Here’s 
the title, “The Charm Market.”” That story 
is going to be published—and read, if only 
by women. There’s more to that title than 
three words. For the particular story I was 
writing I liked that title very much—and I 
enjoyed writing up to it. Modesty forbids 
that I quote any more of my own—though 
I strive to make them all charming—TI believe 
it pays. 

Here are a few chance titles which have 
intrigued me into reading the story back of 
them: ‘Dark Towers,” “Stalking Shadows,” 
“Out of the Fog,” “Love’s Embers,” “The 
Painted Veil,” “Sinners Who Snore” (There 
was something so comical about this one that 
I had to read it), “Jail-Bait,” “The Sky- 
rocket,” “Dark Dawn,” “Gates to Beyond,” 
“At the Sign of the Last Chance.” I don’t 
say that I consider the above titles the last 
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word in charm. Charm in a title—or in a 
story for that matter—is something we strive 
for but so seldom attain. The idea in quot- 
ing these few is to make a comparison be- 
tween them and the ones to follow. “John 
Brown’s Dog” might be a wonderful dog 
story—but it’s a bit too simple for a title. 
“Pretty Kate,” “Sad Sarah,” “Ruined By a 
Wicked Woman,” are common and uninter- 
esting to say the least and I could quote a 
number of similar ones from a_ so-called 
high-class magazine here—but I won’t bore 
you further. You look them over and im- 
prove your own. 

Put a gauzy veil over your beauteous title ; 
let the little siren of mystery peer through 
and invite and intrigue and promise. That’s 
as near as I can come to defining what I 
mean when I say: Strive for a charming title 
-——but I know that if you achieve charming 
titles you will sell your stories first to the 
editor and then to those legions of readers 
we are all trying to please. 

A Charming Title works like a charm in 
putting your work across. 


H{uLLABALoo.—This term, meaning a 
great deal of noise, a sort of bedlam of 
sound usually created by many voices, is a 
good example of the wealth of color and 
history concealed in some of our commonest 
words. The word “hullabaloo” comes to us 
from the coronach, the funeral dirge for- 
merly in use among the Irish and Scottish 
Celts. This consisted of several verses de- 
tailing the life of the deceased and pro- 
claiming in loud and mournful accents the 
loss of those left behind. The cries were 
called by the Irish “hulagahue” and 
“hululu,” and it is from the latter that we 
have the still popular word “hullabaloo.” 

The coronach has long since fallen into 
disuse. It was superseded by the bagpipe 
funeral lament of the Highlanders until the 
latter half of the Eighteenth Century, when 
this also began to wane. In Scotch liter- 
ature, however, and in reference to Scot- 
land in English literature we find many 
references to the older custom of the 
coronach, which has given us the word 
“hullabaloo.”—Kablegram. 










































Making Your Appeal Universal 


The Life Drama of Your Fellow Men is the Basis 


for Appealing Fiction 


By JAMES Knapp REEVE 
Editor of The Writer’s Bulletin 


HE most common failing of any young 
or beginning writer—whether devoting 
himself to fiction writing or to articles—is 
that he is unable to select themes of wide 
or universal appeal. That is, of course, 
presupposing that he has the ability to treat 
such themes effectively after finding them. 
In every editorial office there is constantly 
the feverish search for something new—be- 
cause the readers demand such, and the busy 
editor must find it for them if he cares to 
hold his position. 

And this something new must be a definite 
something that will appeal to the majority 
of his readers, for he can not waste his 
space upon the minority and maintain his 
circulation. 

In the newspaper office this search is for 
news, and no effort or strain upon the hu- 
man machinery of its staff, and no expendi- 
ture of money, is too great if this end can be 
attained. 

In the magazine office the search is first 
for new themes. and second for the new 
and original handling of old themes. It is 
the desire to find such that every manuscript 
is examined eagerly, if not hopefully, for the 
very thing desired may be in the envelope at 
the top, the center or the bottom of the pile 
of this morning’s mail. 

If you could be with the editor as he 
opens this mail it might be a revealing ex- 
a lesson in regard to your own 





perience 
shortcomings. 

There are many manuscripts that need but 
a glance to determine their unworthiness : 
these include those that are wholly unlit- 
erary, showing in composition and construc- 
tion lack of education, knowledge of life, 
literary ability and training. 


Reasons for rejection that may be discov- 
ered quickly by the first reader, usually the 
assistant editor, are such self-evident ones 
as are mentioned above. Then come those 
which require more careful consideration— 
manuscripts that are well written, that hold 
some promise to the eye. Among these 
causes for rejection will be found (1) not 
suited to the needs of this particular pub- 
lication; (2) not timely, or a similar story 
has recently been published, or perhaps ac- 
cepted and already scheduled for use. 
These are reasons quickly discovered. 

If these faults do not present themselves, 
and the story still seems good, then begins 
the careful study of its literary qualities; 
style, proper method of presentation, sus- 
tained interest, plot, plausibility, clear 
presentation of characters, etc. If there is 
a failure in any one of these particulars, 
the author will receive his manuscript back 
with the editor’s “regrets.” 

Or, if the tale is not brought to a definite 
and satisfactory finish, there will be no place 
for it. So many stories end with no climax, 
nothing achieved through all the movement 
that the author has been at such pains to 
record. 

And now let us go back to the word 
“plausibility,” and its antonym “implausi- 
bility,” as the latter has caused the rejection 
of more (otherwise) fairly good stories 
than any other one factor. 

Polti has told us that there are a hundred 
thousand characters that never have been 
made use of in fiction. Fiction is, or should 
be, a transcript of life or of some cross 
section of life. Each one who has lived 
through a cycle of years upon this earth has 
lived a life story. Each one is different 
from all the others. So there are not merely 
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a hundred thousand, but hundreds of mil- 
lions of stories yet untold and unwritten. 
There have been incidents in every life 
which have covered any considerable span 
of years, which, if known and transcribed 
by a skilful hand, would make the very 
stories for which editors are searching. 

You and I have known some of these 
stories, perhaps we have used some of them. 
But if we had studied with the seeing eye 
even the members of that small circle with 
which we had intimate acquaintance, we 
would have found many more stories than 
we ever have thought to put on to paper. 

The commonest and most prosaic lives 
have stories in them. Often these are 
greater stories from the human_ interest 
standpoint, and emotionally as having to 
do with the inner life of the characters, 
than wili be found among those of higher 
station and easier conditions. 

Incident or emotional conflict is required 
in the construction of every story. How 
many lives are there in which a day passes 
without conflict or the experiencing of an 
emotion sufficient to stir the pulses? 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Nowhere does this hold more true than in 
the vocation of the writer. If the fiction 
writer does not know his fellow men nor 
sense the joys and tragedies of their lives, 
he can not accumulate the material of which 
fiction is constructed. Without this faculty 
his stories will be made stories—manufac- 
tured—because he wants to present so many 
thousand words for editorial consideration. 
First in his thought should be the query 
“Have I anything to say that is new—real, 
true?” If not, better push the blank sheets 
away and go out where men meet and 
mingle, and discover who and what they 
are. 

There is no lack of material—of good 
material. If there were we would find no 
good stories in the monthly output of maga- 
zines that flood the counters of every news- 
stand. Some of the tales in them must be 
of the sort that people want, or there would 
be no buyers—and consequently, soon no 
magazines. So if you call yourself a 
writer—if you fancy that you have any 
talent for story telling, do not admit that 
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you are deficient in that prime requisite 
the ability to find a theme—which all these 
other writers evidently possess. 





very human relation holds the potential 
theme for a story. Love, first of all, and 
first of all in its happier relations and cul- 
mination. But thwarted love, parted lovers, 
lovers separated by distance, lovers eternally 
parted in death, jealous lovers—all these 
are story people, who may be used in a thou- 
sand combinations, furnish the vital ele- 
ments for a thousand themes. 


Business — big business and little busi- 
ness—may furnish as many themes as love. 
There are the struggles for success, suc- 
cess achieved—delayed; competition, jeal- 
ous rivalry, the friendly helping hand, the 
father and son angle—all story themes. And 
not one of them but may find its counter- 
part in—and be drawn from — the life 
about us. 

And as we are talking about themes, let 
me call attention once more to a theme of 
which I have spoken before, that of self- 
sacrifice. It is One of the most impressive— 
most emotional motives in the entire cata- 
logue, and one of the least employed. I am 
minded to speak of it now, as I have just 
read in the October Harper's the story en- 
titled ——— Quiet, intense, beautifully 
told, this tale of a blind man’s devotion to an 
ideal is worthy the careful consideration of 
every real student of the art of fiction writ- 
ing. And it may remind you that there are 
equally worthy, unwritten stories of self- 
sacrifice right at your hand—perhaps at 
your next door neighbor’s, or just across the 
street. 

It would be difficult to find any life in 
which intelligence, sympathy, love and the 
humanities have had place, that has not at 
some time encountered a’ situation which 
called for submergence of self, in order 
that justice might be done, or that another 
might be made happier, or the gainer in 


some material way. And not always have 
such sacrifices been of a character visible 
to the ordinary or careless observer. But 


remember that “still waters run deep”; and 
so some of the things most carefully hidden 
in the human heart have produced the deep- 
est scare—or the most healing balms. 











































“The Silent Minstrel’’ 


How Lynn Montross Turns an Old Plot into 
a Story Fresh and Real 


By Tuomas H. UZzeti 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 


ITH the exception of the few authors 

who, knowing the secret, sell their en- 
tire output of work and of that other small 
group, the literati who scorn the public and 
its filthy lucre, all writers are interested in 
the answer to the question: “What makes a 
story sell, especially to the big circulation 
magazines?” The answer is somewhat dis- 
illusioning to those who believe in art, but 
they must consider it carefully if they ex- 
pect to transmute “words, words, words” 
into bread, butter, and jam. 

By a conservative estimate, ninety per 
cent of successful magazine fiction in this 
country falls into two classes: stories of 
love and stories of murder. The latter class 
contains all the western, detective, and mys- 
tery stories, whether actual murder is com- 
mitted or not; the former includes the sex 
story, which has a somewhat limited market, 
and the sentimental romance which sells 
from the pulp magazines to the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the literary group, de- 
pending upon the effect of romance achieved 
and the quality of the writing. 

No matter what magazine, if it is not one 
of the action group, its editor will tell you 
that he will be glad to consider stories of 
young love. And of the writers who are 
making more than a little by supplying this 
demand, the team of Lynn and Lois Mont- 
ross must be rated near the top. As an ex- 
ample, College Humor is running two of 
their stories in each issue during the year, 
and Lynn still finds time for other stories 
which appear in Collicr’s and—to bring us 
to the story in hand—the December 
American. 

I do not know the Montrosses, but I'll be 
willing to bet that Lynn would tell you em- 
phatically that he is not an artist. “The 


Silent Minstrel” is a sufficiently good story 


Author of “Narrative Technique” 


to deserve every cent of the large check it 
brought, but it is not a work of art and 
therefore we can approach it, not as some- 
thing “dictated from above,” but as the 
work of a skilled fellow craftsman. 

The plot is not a new one. In fact, 
though I make no pretense of reading all 
published fiction, I discovered it. several 
months ago in Smart Set, and many times in 
other magazines during the past ten years. 
[°ssentially it is: A young girl tires of the 
boys of her own age; dreams of a “man 
of the world”; meets and is disillusioned by 
one; and then returns to the young man who 
has been waiting for her all the time. 

In this version of the story, the heroine’s 
name is Cecilia; she is eighteen; and in the 
seventh paragraph we discover her charac- 
ter trait which is to motivate the drama 
of the story. She is talking to her mother: 

“Boys, you’re going to say.” Cecilia was 
indignant. She tried to assume a worldly, 
sophisticated air, but succeeded only in looking 

like a kitten. “You forget, Mother, that I’m 

not interested in boys any more. They’re so 

young. I like older men... men who have 
known the Continent.” 

And so she tells Edward, her young and 
awkward admirer, that she is interested in 
Vance Crowley. She lets Edward think 
that she knows Vance Crowley and, in her 
imagination, she does; for she has read in 
the papers that he sings in a New York 
night club, which is only a subway’s journey 
from her home in Flatbush, and every night 
he sings to her, through an old phonograph 
record, “Sweet Child, I’m Wild About 
You!” 

A successful story must have drama, and 
here it is supplied by the absence of the 
creature of this young girl’s imagination. 
Cecilia struggles against this. She dreams, 
as Juliet dreamed, as romantic heroines 
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must dream; but like other heroines of suc- 
cessful stories, she does not stop there; she 
does something about it; that is, she writes 
a letter to Vance Crowley. 

The singer’s secretary answered it, as she 
answered all fan mail, but Cecilia did not 
know this; she showed the letter to her 
friends, and the friends told their mothers, 
adding something of their own; and as a 
result, persons began to whisper that Ce- 
cilia was having an affair with a man who 
worked at a night club. Awkward, devoted 
Edward warns Cecilia on the night of the 
junior high school prom, and the child is 
so hurt that she runs away. She doesn’t 
know what to do, but Vance Crowley had 
written, “I trust that sometime you will 
come to hear me at the Club Rio.” Wasn't 
that invitation? She thought it was, and 
went to the club. 

And here is where Mr. Montross shows 
his skill. Instead of having Crowley the 
conventional villain, he is niade a sympa- 
thetic character who interprets as well as ad- 
vances the story. This gives that bit of dif- 
ference, that note of newness, which helps 
to make this old story seem fresh and real. 
I’m not a night club habitué, but I know 
some of the club and stage singers and my 
acquaintances know many others, and none 
of them are like Vance Crowley. I doubt 
if Broadway ever saw such a creature, but 
he is excellent in a story of this kind. The 
scene between him and Cecilia in the club 
is the climax of the story. The author does 
not hurry over it, as so many amateurs 
would when they think the climax must be 
sharp; instead he makes the most of it. I 
can’t quote all of it here, but the magazine 
is on the stands and I hope you will get it 
and read this scene carefully. 

Crowley disappoints Cecilia at first, but 
he wins her sympathy and she confides in 
him, even that terrible confidence that she 
might not have come to the club if she 
weren't young, and that he doesn’t look like 
the man she dreamed of. Crowley answers: 


“Dreams never do when they become reali- 
ties. At this moment I am having dreams 
about you, about having dinner with you some 
time, about singing to you, about dancing with 
you; but I know they will never be anything 
but dreams... . £ And that is why it is better 
to stay young.” 
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And then he scolds her for being at a 
> 

night club; and when it is his cue to sing, 
he gives not only his new numbers but her 
favorite, “Sweet Child.’ He promises to 
make a record just for her; then he tells 
her, “Cinderella, it is midnight!’ and pays 
her check (which she couldn’t have paid), 
and starts to take her home. 

But Mr. Montross has not forgotten that 
this story must have a happy ending, and 
so, outside the club, the girl and the singer 
find Edward, very pale but determined. Ed- 
ward evidently knew something of night 
club singers, for he had trailed Cecilia to 
protect her; but he did not know Vance 
Crowley. 

Over Vance Crowley’s features crept a re- 
luctant admiration and respect for this scared 
boy who .was so valiant in the protection of 
the girl he adored. It would have been easy 
to annihilate him with irony, to bring him to 
ignoble tears with ridicule or a hundred other 
weapons which belong to age and experience; 
but Vance Crowley merely said: 

“Maybe we'd all better take a taxicab. We 
can talk more freely then. And later,” he 
added politely, “if we should decide to fight, no 
doubt it can be arranged.” 

And so, before he drops them at the sub- 
way, the minstrel has won over both the boy 
and the girl. They are somewhat awed; 
Cecilia feels herself in love, and tells Ed- 
ward that she doesn’t want to see him again. 

Several days pass, and then comes Ce- 
cilia’s record. She waits until the family is 
out and puts it on the phonograph. It is 
not a song, but “the weary troubadour” talk- 
ing. In it he tells her that the trappings of 
romance change into kitchen aprons if one 
stays overlong at the ball, and therefore he 
never will see her again; and, too, he tells 
her to dance and be gay, and to remember 
that the Cinderella legend is true. 

And so, says the author, Cecilia began be- 
ing a woman. 

Nothing is left, of course, but the con- 
ventional ending. Edward passes by, as he 
has been wandering by nightly, and Cecilia 
calls “Hello.” He asks her to have a sun- 
dae. She accepts. 

Arm in arm, they walked down the quiet 
street together under the first shy stars; and 
in the early darkness the echo of their foot- 
steps sounded like faint whisperings. 
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Notice that last paragraph. It is in the 
mood of young romance, produces the ef- 
fect of love’s sweet young dream that all the 
magazines —aside from the action group— 
are seeking. When reading the story this 
effect will grow on you: it is used in the 
opening; it is carried through its body, 
and here it is at the close. And that is why 
this story sold despite the old plot. 

There is one other significant point to be 
made about “The Silent Minstrel”: all the 














characters are sympathetic. The usual plot 
has the hero, the heroine, and the villain. 
It sells. It sold this plot to Smart Set; but 
if you understand character sufficiently, if 
you can write a story in which persons come 
into conflict and yet the reader is sympa- 
thetic with both, then you have done some- 
thing worth while. And if you can do this in 
a love story, and do it repeatedly, you’ll find 
critics analyzing your works in the Writ- 
ER’s DicEst because they are so well done. 


Photoplay Technique in Stories 


How Knowledge of the Art of Writing Photoplays Can be 
Converted to the Writing of Stories 


Bb, Josepn L. Wooprorp 


ESTERDAY the field of “writing for 

the movies” was a promising and ever 
advancing field for the free-lance writer. 
Today it is little more than a memory of 
the past. Yesterday producers from every- 
where were crying: “Give me_ stories— 
stories from new and entirely different au- 
thors — original manuscripts from _ free 
lancers—I want stories!” Today they are 
sitting in their easy chair with their feet 
upon their desks, chewing sagaciously on 
the end of a half-smoked cigar and calmly 
replying to the hundreds of inquiries, or 
perhaps as they inclose a rejection slip: “We 
are obtaining all of our material from staff 
writers, and at present are not purchasing 
anything from outside sources.” 

Almost overnight it changed from a new, 
open and virgin field into a garden with 
“keep off the grass” signs on the lawns and 
with a garden wall so high and mighty that 
a free lancer can’t get a glimpse of its un- 
doubted beauties. And besides this, scenario 
editors stand guard at the gates, armed with 
rejection slips to see that no one sneaks into 
the movies from this field. 

Well, there’s bound to be one result: a 
lot of money gone to waste, and a darned 


lot of budding genii overlooked and dis- 
couraged. 

But the question is, “How can we reduce 
this waste of both time and money?” Large 
institutions, at the time when screen writ- 
ing was at its highest, prepared courses for 
free-lance writers in this field; many spent 
large sums of money and years of time pre- 
paring and perfecting these courses, and 
now they are practically worthless. But, 
no doubt, many of these institutions are 
ahead as far as finances are concerned, for 
this demand for original free-lance writers 
lasted for about ten years. But what of the 
individual who has spent both time and 
money in learning the technique of photo- 
play writing from these courses? There is 
where the large loss is—both in money and 
creative ability. Many have spent years in 
learning how to write photoplays, only to 
give up writing as a failure upon finding 
that of late few producing companies will 
purchase material from outside sources. 
But is it a failure? No, indeed not, if one 
only has, sees and uses his ability to apply 
the technique he has learned and the knowl- 
edge he has acquired to the writing of short 
stories or novels. 
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A friend of mine, who was a would-be 
photo-dramatist, once told me of the disap- 
pointment he had had after taking a cor- 
respondence course in photoplay writing to 
find that almost immediately after he had 
finished his course, producers ceased to ac- 
cept material from any one outside of their 
own staffs. I asked him from which insti- 
tute he had acquired the course, and since | 
had never seen the literature of that particu- 
lar institution, I asked him if I might bor- 
row his books for a while. To this he glad- 
ly consented, and after I had finished read- 
ing them I returned them to him and again 
asked him where his difficulty rested. 

“They’ve stopped purchasing outside ma- 
terial,” he told me. “I wish now that I had 
taken up a course in short story writing in- 
stead of screen writing.” 

“What hinders you from applying the 
technique you have learned to the writing 
of stories instead of photoplays ?” I asked. 

“T didn’t suppose it could be done,” he 
replied somewhat foolishly after a thought. 

I told him that the same essentials were 
necessary for salable stories as for salable 
photoplays, with but one exception: the 
short story and the novel are developed 
through the use of written language, by 
means of description and conversation, while 
the photoplay is developed almost éntirely 
through action. 

There you have the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. You who have learned the technique 
and the art of writing photoplays can easily 
convert your ability and knowledge to the 
writing of stories. All you need is a knowl- 
edge of language as forceful as your knowl- 
edge of action, and the rest will be easy. 

You know that conflict is necessary to 
produce drama; likewise is it necessary to 
produce dramatically interesting stories. 
You know that contrasting characters 
brought into contact will give you conflict, 

and wherever there is conflict there is drama. 
Now when you have invented your charac- 
ters that have contrast and opposition of be- 
liefs, environment, inheritance, etc., you are 
aware of how to develop a plot suitable to 
those conflicting characters. And _ there 
you have the foundation for a dramatic 
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story, just as surely as it is the foundation 
for a dramatic photoplay. You have learned 
the art of characterization and all the little 
traits that go to make up character por- 
trayal; you have learned the power of obser- 
vation and visualization; you have learned 
of dramatic appeal, of comedy possibilities, 
of the love element, of themes, simple and 
big, of plot mechanism, of unities and co- 
herence, of crises and all their uses, of cli- 
max, denouement and conclusion, of the 
values of heroism and cowardice, of mo- 
tives, of cause and effect, of characteriza- 
tion and its development, of plot and its de- 
velopment, of the thirty-six basic dramatic 
situations, and most of all, you have learned 
how to apply these elements to your photo- 
play. Now what, I ask, is there to hinder 
you from applying that very technique to 
the writing of stories? 

Let us take, for instance, the plot of an 
unsold photoplay I once read ; unsold, prob- 
ably, because of the fact that producers have 
ceased to buy from free lancers. The main 
character involved was the wife of a fugi- 
tive from the law who was hiding out in 
Canada and trapping game animals for his 
living. At every misunderstanding the wife 
was beaten cruelly, but she was of the kind 
to stick to him regardless of his cruelty. 

At the lake by which they lived also lived 
a young man with a retired doctor who was 
his trapping partner. Between the two lived 
an old Indian woman, and beyond the fugi- 
tive lived an Indian with his squaw who also 
trapped. 

Here he had odd characters in an odd 
place, doing odd things, who were bound to 
be conflicting if brought into contact, which 
the author succeeded in doing. 

To condense the plot to a_permissable 
space, the villain beats his wife once too 
often, and weekly she finds her way to the 
old Indian woman’s cabin. The latter cares 
for her, and the doctor’s young friend falls 
desperately in love with her, regardless 
that he knows she is married. She tells no 
one of her condition’ but the young trap- 
per and the doctor guess it quite accurately 
and naturally. 

In the meantime the villain steals pelts 
from the others’ traps. Then one day when 
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the old Indian trapper is on the routine of 
his traps, he siieaks into his cabin, kills the 
Indian’s squaw and takes his pelts. 

The wife’s infant finally arrives on the 
day her husband has killed the Indian’s 
squaw. <A very dramatic moment comes 
when the young trapper brings a cradle 
through the storm to her for her baby; it 
is a cradle he has made himself—‘‘crude, 
but expressive of what meaning it holds.” 

We see the Indian set out for revenge, 
and then we see no more of him. 

The wife, in loyalty to her husband, suf- 
fering though she undoubtedly is, sneaks 
away from the Indian woman’s cabin and 
rushes through the storm with her infant in 
her arms to her husband’s cabin. Here she 
finds her husband dead, as a result of the 
Indian’s revenge, and in the doorway, near- 
ly frozen to death, and weak from her ill- 
ness, she faints and falls into the snow. 

The doctor is with the young trapper as 
he carries the cradle to the woman he loves. 
They find her gone and follow her. They 
arrive shortly after she faints, and after a 
period of suspense the doctor announces 
that he believes she will live. 

Though perhaps it would be best that the 
plot be revised to a certain extent, this story, 
if written in fiction form, would undoubted- 
ly be sneezed at by no editor accepting 
stories of this type. If it were as well writ- 
ten in story form as it is in the form of a 
photoplay synopsis, it is altogether proba- 
ble that it would be accepted at first chance. 

There are many very dramatic situations 
arising in the story, each topped off with a 
satisfying settlement of each crisis, and the 
last brought about by a powerfully dramatic 
climax. And this is the sort of dramatic 
action stories that fiction editors are crying 
for right now—all over the land. 





Though in more detailed form than the 
photoplay synopsis, the short story or novel 
requires the same essence of drama and 
dramatic appeal. And it is probable that no 
story dramatized for the screen lacks the 
elements necessary for salable short stories 
or novels, though doubtless many are more 
adapted for the screen than for the printed 
fiction. 
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What, then, may I ask again, is there to 
hinder one who is skilled in the technique 
of writing photoplays from converting the 
knowledge of drama and life and his tech- 
nique of producing the elements of drama 
into the creating and producing of salable 
short stories or novels? 


AS HARDY TALKED 


In his manner Hardy was quiet—though 
genial—and unassuming. He was very 
ready to respond to any question, and to fol- 
low up any subject that was introduced. (I 
noticed that he seemed to prefer that the 
thread of conversation should be directed by 
me.) The expression of his thought flowed 
easily and informally—often as of a person 
thinking aloud; sometimes in a half-ques- 
tioning tone as if inviting rather than de- 
manding assent. Literature was our chief 
topic of conversation, but he showed very 
little disposition to enter into literary theo- 
ries. . . The references he made to his own 
work were always modest, and very practical 
—the attitude of a craftsman towards a 
trade, with no tendency to regard the writing 
of books as an elevated pursuit superior to 
that of the common man—though, having 
chosen the career of letters, he made no pre- 
tense of not being concerned by the fortunes 
that befell his work. His references to con- 
temporary writers were generously free 
from any note of jealousy or malice; he was 
specially interested in the work of the young- 
er poets.— VERE H. Co..ins, in “Talks with 
Thomas Hardy at Max Gate, 1920-1922.” 


TAKE YOUR TIME 
i} gle be in a hurry. Don’t be impatient. 
Study. Make up your mind that you 
are going to be pleasant and agreeable and 
that you are going to make a success of your 
writing; or else do the next best thing and 
forget it. It is foolish to start out to be- 
come a master writer with doubt in your 
mind. Therefore, if you can’t expel all 
doubt, don’t bother about what follows, But, 
if you know yourself, if you know you can 
write, and you have a message to deliver, if 
you know you are going to work and win; 

then vou are qualified to proceed. 
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“Tl Confess” 






Fashion Your True Experience Stories from Simple 
Human Problems, Not Sex Themes 


By JoserH LIcHTBLAU 


ONFESSION magazines pay such good 

rates for acceptable, true experience 
yarns that, if writers can only master the 
formula for this type of narrative, it is dis- 
tinctly worth while to devote some time to 
this market. The lowest rate per word is 
one cent—the highest four cents, and there 
is absolutely no limit to the number of stories 
the confession magazines can use. Any orig- 
inal, dramatic story of this type that is de- 
veloped properly and ends with a smashing 
climax, is almost certain to bring the writer 
a check. 

But the technic of the true experience or 
confession story is so radically different 
from the standard third-person yarn, that it 
is hopeless to expect acceptances if a writer 
has not learned the vital principles of con- 
struction first. 

First of all, you must realize that the story 
must be told in the first person. You can 
not disregard this rule in a confession story 
without inviting an immediate rejection slip, 
because it is a record of your experiences, 
presumably, and it would not be the least 
convincing to readers if you told the story 
in any other manner. You are relating to 
an audience of grown-up children your 
story; the men and women who read con- 
fession magazines, in most cases, believe im- 
plicitly in the truth of what they read. So 
you, to sound sincere and convincing, must 
address them as if you were telling a story 
of what happened to you to an audience of 
interested friends. 

Every confession magazine pretends to 
have a sound moral purpose. Therefore, 
you must preach to your readers at every 
turn. You must, in effect, convince them 
that you are telling your story for the sole 
purpose of guiding them safely past the pit- 


falls that beset you during a certain period 
of your life. 

And you must, while sermonizing them 
in this manner, make the events that hap- 
pened to you, or the things you did, so 
poignant and dramatic and suspensive, that 
they will follow your every move with 
breathless interest. Your story must not 
be a mere record of certain events in your 
life, attractively told; it must contain strong 
and gripping emotional moments, plenty of 
conflict between characters, incidents and 
situations whose sheer poignancy and sin- 
cerity to life will arouse the most powerful 
emotions in your readers’ hearts. 

Above all, you must not sound profes- 
sional. Your story must seem to be written 
by one who has no technical adroitness, by 
one who is writing an account of his ex- 
periences from the heart; with his technical 
dexterity so cleverly concealed that it will 
seem as though the poignancy of your life 
drama alone has spurred you on to such in- 
tense, dramatic writing. 

For, if you permit your writing clever- 
ness to show, the reader will suspect instant- 
ly that the yarn is not true. He will say 
to himself: “This is not a true story; it 
was made up out of that person’s head! 
Look at the clever way he wrote this and 
that—it doesn’t sound like an honest-to- 
goodness confession, but more like the 
Saturday Evening Post!” 

So you must fool the reader, even if your 
sense of the artistic suffers. Muster all the 
technical dexterity you can, but so unobtru- 
sively that it won’t show in your story. Be 
naive. Be sincere. Keep in mind that you 
are addressing an audience which does not 
care a tinker’s oath about the artistic way 
in which your story is written, but which is 
vitally interested in the drama of your par- 
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ticular true experience. Flippancy, too, 
must be avoided. You can not jest for a 
single instant about what happened to you, 
for remember your readers are taking you 
in deadly earnest. They are intensely seri- 
ous, these men and women who read con- 
fession magazines. It is all as real to them 
as it can be, and if you are flippant at any 
point in your story, the dusky gentleman in 
the wood pile is unearthed at once. For 
no person who is telling a dramatic tale of 
his experiences will jest about them at any 
time; his particular problem, and the dra- 
matic way in which it was solved, is sup- 
posed to be so real, so tremendous, that 
facetiousness can not be considered. 

Your dialogue should be in the proportion 
of about six per cent of the whole script. 
Readers are vitally interested in what the 
different characters in your story had to 
say; they want the actual conversation be- 
tween characters. So give it to them in lib- 
eral doses, for this not only will make the 
story more interesting and colorful, but, as 
in the orthodox narrative told in the third 
person, it will advance your action and elim- 
inate much boresome description. However, 
be discreet in your use of dialogue. Don’t 
slap it all over the script merely because 
it is interesting, but only at such points 
where it will be apropos and serve a useful 
purpose in furthering the story. 

Now I am going to stress something for 
you, because this is a very important point 
indeed: This is the nature of the dramatic 
problem you present to readers in your 
story. 

Above all, your dramatic problem should 
not be built on an absolute sex theme. For 
readers have been fed sex themes so hard 
and so often in confession magazines of 
the past, that they no longer find them inter- 
esting. Editors demand a simple, homely 
problem in the stories they accept; a dra- 
matic problem in which you, or your sister, 
or your best friend—any one at all might 
find themselves involved. If this problem 
had some sex incidental to it, that is per- 
fectly all right, for life is not truly pre- 
sented if no sex is apparent. But when you 
build your story on an absolute sex theme, 
you are running the grave risk of triteness, 
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because writers have exploited it to such a 
tremendous extent in the past. Present a 
simple, human problem, if possible, that is 
shot through with poignancy, emotional 
drama and pathos; it is a never-failing 
formula; it is the thing which has made 
popular successes of old-fashioned dramas 
and modern ones as well. 

Now we come to your climax, which either 
will make or ruin your story! 

Many powerful confesion yarns, that 
would have gotten past the first editorial 
readers with ease, were rejected instantly 
because of their weak, insipid endings. And 
if you want to avoid the same fate, remem- 
ber this : Human beings love the unexpected, 
with its element of surprise—provided it is a 
logical, pleasing surprise. Therefore, strive 
by every means in your power to have a 
smashing, dramatic, and totally unexpected 
climax to your story—an ending different 
f-.m what is anticipated, yet logical and 
pleasing. O. Henry was supreme master 
of the unexpected “twist” climax. Study 
his stories and try to outdo him, if possible, 
in your climaxes. 

Your best length for present markets is 
an even 5000 words. This word limit is 
such a standard one with every confession 
magazine in the field, that you absolutely 
can’t go wrong if you write 5000-word 
manuscripts. Read the editorial require- 
ments of the confession magazines listed in 
this magazine, or in your market guide, and 
you will see at once the value of this length. 
You can submit a 5000-word confession 
story to every confession magazine with ab- 
solute assurance that it won’t be returned 
to you because it is too short or too long. 

Make your yarn move along at an inter- 
esting speed to its climax. Don’t lag by the 
wayside for brilliant flights of philosophy. 
Sermonize your readers, true, but briefly ; it 
is the plot your audience is interested in, not 
glorious rhetorical flights that will only bore 
them. The formula for confession stories 
is so very simple; it is the stepping stone 
to more artistic efforts because, once you 
have mastered it, you have learned vital ele- 
ments of technique that will aid you tremen- 
dously with “regular” stories. 
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Dramatic Setting 


A Proper Pictorialization is Necessary to Keep the Illusion 
and Make the Story Convincing 


By JAMES NEPTHALI TRACY 


HE FIRST of these articles was on 

dramatic action in which I said that 
the action of drama and story had three 
grand divisions; cause, course, and culmina- 
tion, each division being composed of two 
parts, which I pointed out. The second 
article was on dramatic characters, and in 
it I showed the difference between characters 
and persons, classified each and further dif- 
ferentiated between the objective of the 
main character and the 


script. The setting is the material contents 
of the location in the world where the drama 
was enacted. Locale applies to the geo- 
graphical location where the characters ex- 
perienced the action of the story. 

Now some kind of a setting is necessary 
in fiction. If the writer merely says that 
such and such characters did thus and so 
without picturing them as actually perform- 
ing in some material surroundings, he has no 

‘story at all. Characters 





goal of the story. Now 
in this third article I 
propose to indicate the three articles 
nature, quality, necessity, 
and function of dramatic 
setting. 

It should be remem- 
bered that all complete 
dramas have six essential 


writer. 





This is the last of a series of 
on Drama by 
James Nepthali Tracy. Each 
one is of definite value to the 


“Dramatic Action” and “Dram- 
atic Character” 
last article of the series. 


can not act without a 
place to act in, and a 
writer can not picture 
characters and action 
without setting. The 
reader can imagine noth- 
ing so vague. He must 
see the characters, setting 
and action for he can not 


preceded this 








parts which are paired in 
the three grand divisions of cause, course, 
and culmination; and that the essence of 
drama is that kind of action which incites 
the main character to resolve upon a course 
that is checkered with advances and reverses 
and that culminates in a climax and con- 
summation. Now it will be seen that there 
can be no characters and action without a 
location or setting. The setting includes 
the material things into which the drama is 
set, a term borrowed from the setting of 
jewels. 

I find that new writers confuse setting 
with place or with an imagined and non- 
existent scene. The reason that setting is 
hazy in their minds arises from the mis- 
conception that drama or story 1s a piece of 
writing. A drama is a series of a certain 
kind of actions which occurred or were sup- 
posed to have occurred, and at first it should 
be considered independent of any manu- 





imagine characters out- 
side of any place or space. Such a writer 
only imagines he is writing a story, but 
is not. 

In the stage play the setting, characters, 
and action can be seen by the audience, but 
if the drama can be imagined only by aid 
of a written story, it must be objectified in 
words so the reader experiences no difficulty 
in re-objectifying the action, setting and 
characters. Unless the reader feels as if he 
were watching the scene as now going on 
before his eyes, he loses the illusion, gets 
confused and tired and throws the story 
down. Soa proper picturing of the setting 
is one of the essential means of keeping up 
the illusion and of making the story con- 
vincing. This is based upon the fact that we 
have to believe what we see. 

Writers who can otherwise plan a good 
drama often have difficulty in selecting good 
settings. In addition to their difficulty in 
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selecting harmonious settings they can not 
picture the setting clearly without putting 
in so many details that they worry the read- 
er, retard the drama and break the illusion. 
They seem to think that since setting is a 
good thing, the more the better. And here 
take notice that landscape and place, however 
pictured and described, may not be setting 
at all. We already have seen that setting 
is not genuine unless some part of a drama 
is enacted in it. Then, converting landscape 
to setting, picture your setting as a poster 
to be appreciated at a glance and not as a 
painting to be studied by the hour. Your 
setting should help, not hinder. 

The setting shows up very effectively 
when it is wisely selected and dovetailed into 
the presentation of character and action. 
“He sipped his coffee and smiled across the 
table at the way Octavia was enjoying her 
pancakes,” gives but three small items of 
the setting; coffee, table, and cakes, but it 
suggests a domestic drama. “The outlaw 
peeped out of the bushes at the approaching 
daylight limited and waved his hand to his 
men. ‘Light the fuse, Gus. Scouts, git out 
your guns,” suggests characters, setting, 
and a situation all in a breath. 

Outlines of setting are more vivid than 
details; a few essential articles are better 
than a fully painted panorama. But outlines 
of a few essentials or a detailed panorama, 
the setting should be significant. A deck of 
cards, pistol and bottle of whiskey on a pine 
table in a log house suggest quite a different 
drama from the one suggested by a green 
bench under a honeysuckle vine above the 
cliff overlooking the river, or a mule in the 
cotton field. A few touches will serve as 
a setting until the action begins to unfold 
before the reader’s eyes, and details can be 
added until he clearly sees and believes. 

In “The Red Diamond of Runa,” by 
Beatrice Grimshaw, in the Red Book, we 
glimpse the setting thus: “The sun went 
down upon the Coral Sea, and all the opal 
plain turned pink, like the inside of a shell. 
Leaves were blowing down the beach of 
Runa Island, long fronds of palm that 
hissed like snakes as they fled before the 
gathering southeast gale.” Here is a pano- 
rama in outline, vivid and suggestive of the 
story that followed. 
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Setting may be significant or not, and the- 
kind that is worth writing down suggests the 
drama that is to follow. Notice the differ- 
ence in the connotation of ‘““A gambling table 
in front of a bar” and “The wedding march 
softly filled the church and the bride in white 
lace was led by her father down the aisle to 
the chancel.” These settings are significant. 
The craftsman unfolds the significant in 
setting, characters and action and thereby 
marks himself as a writer apart. He has 
seen clearly and puts his vision on paper 
so the reader, in imagination, can see what 
the author has seen. The experienced nov- 
elist makes his setting significant of the 
drama he unfolds. In other words he writes 
nothing that is impertinent, whether it be of 
setting, characters or action. Just as char- 
acters may not suit the author’s roles or may 
be allowed to give asides that are irrelevant, 
so that setting may be insignificant or worse. 
This touches the crux of all writing; the 
beauty and force of the chosen material. An 
author sets out with a certain idea and 
theme, he chooses the setting, characters, and 
action that he thinks will best present his 
idea and impress his theme, and his success 
depends. upon the art and beauty of his 
choices. That is the very substance of 
craftsmanship, and if his setting is pertinent, 
significant and adapted to his design, he has 
at least one of the great means by which he 
can impress his theme upon his readers. 
Suppose we glance at Shakespeare’s mas- 
terful choice of setting. Shylock agreed to 
loan Bassanio three thousand ducats in a 
public place in Venice and often mentioned 
the Rialto. Hamlet was on a lonely plat- 
form at midnight when his father’s ghost 
appeared. King Lear was in a room of 
state in the palace when he divided his king- 
dom. Macbeth was crossing a blasted heath 
when the bearded sisters appeared and pre- 
dicted his ruin. The heavens were raining 
fire on the hideous night before Brutus slew 
Julius Caesar. A light burning in a bed- 
chamber in the castle was the setting for the 
tragic end of Othello and the fair Desde- 
mona. In these few settings we have proof 
that the great Shakespeare chose settings 
that harmonized with his drama. 
So if the new writer will bear in mind 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Selling Through Suggestions 





An Outline of a Method That Invariably Will Sell 
Your Manuscripts 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of Articles in Century, Magazine of Business, Bookman, Mentor, 
Saturday Review of Literature, Ete. 


ELLING articles is not an easy job—at 

least I do not find it so. 

I do not think that one can lay down a 
formula for such salesmanship, and yet, it 
seems to me, there is a more or less definite 
line of procedure in the case of the majority 
of sales. 

So, for one time at least, I shall lay off 
the discussion of writing articles and turn 
to the equally—sometimes more—difficult 
task of selling articles. What I have to 
offer is quite practical, being the exact pro- 
cedure I have had to pursue in making a few 
recent sales. 

The writer of non-fiction should look 
upon himself as a manufacturer. I shall 
modify that by saying a Ford manufac- 
turer, because Ford gathers or produces 
most of his raw materials. Furthermore, 
Ford has his own sales force within the 
organization. He furnishes spare parts and 
installs them. There the analogy stops ab- 
ruptly. 

We non-fiction writers have to go out and 
gather raw materials. For every ounce of 
published work, I am sure I must gather a 
ton of raw material. Firing, refining and 
moulding it accounts for great shrinkage. 
Much of it I shall, I fear, never use at all— 
until some day there comes a call for the 
very stuff I had given up as waste. 

For example: One evening in Berlin I 
was yanked over to the Bithnen Klub (Stage 
Club); a dingy, stupid place. But there 
was a surprise in store for me; Dr. Gus- 
tave Stresemann, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, had promised to come over and give 
a talk. It was a high-brow talk and I didn’t 
understand much of it. I made some notes 
of the surroundings, but it seemed like a lost 





evening to me, that might have been golden 
had I interviewed Stresemann. 

Recently in my vain effort to meet the 
unknown demands of an editor, I mentioned 
every one of the many persons I had inter- 
viewed, but he only shook his head. 

“Now if you only had seen Stresemann,” 
he challenged. 

“T haven’t interviewed him, but I’ve seen 
him.” And then | explained. 

“That’s exactly what we want—an unu- 
sual aspect of a famous man!” 

I have just finished the article. It is the 
first time I have had the sympathetic ear of 
that particular editor. I am sure it will lead 
to more sales. All through what seemed to 
me a worthless incident. 

I followed another lead on my last trip 
to town. I got the tip from “The Writer’s 
Market” column in the WritTeEr’s DIGEsT, 
which I read and check diligently. I have 
a hawk-eye for new markets. If a new 
market lists among its needs a subject that 
I have on the shelf, I send it by return mail. 
This market in particular was The Antiqua- 
rian. I wrote to the editor, but he was not 
encouraging, so I went to see him. I had 
never written a word about antiques, but 
began to wonder why I had not, since I had 
dabbled in them for years. 

I offered at least ten suggestions for ar- 
ticles: Making Over Old Houses, A Co- 
ionial Schoolhouse Converted Into a Home, 
Antique Collectors Among Famous Au- 
thors, etc. NO. Then I fell to talking 
about a country Auction I had attended re- 
cently, and how I thought the whole thing 
was “planted.” The editor hopped on the 
idea. Exactly what he wanted! I had at- 
tended the Auction for my own pleasure, 
not to get material. 
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The Theatre Guild of New York is put- 
ting out a new magazine to be known as 
the Guild Theatre Magazine. I lost no time 
in getting in touch with the editor. If there 
was any magazine that I thought I could 
give to it what it needed, the Guild Maga- 
sine would seem to be it. I suggested a 
group of Poetic Playwrights. What about 
Schnitzler, or A. A. Milne, or Rachel 
Crothers? Or Outdoor Theatres of Eu- 
rope? Or The Little Theatre Group of 
Stockbridge, Mass.? NO. But my harangue 
had interested the editor. Did I know any- 
thing about the Hungarian Theatre? I did. 

I stopped in to see the editress of the 
Household Department of the Herald-Trib- 
une Magazine. She really did not want 
anything, she said, but she was painfully 
I told her I would send her a list 
of possibilities. She consented to read it. | 
made at least twenty suggestions: Home 
Table at Our Paris Pension, Motor Car 
Lunches, Recipes From Famous Chefs. 
She had done them all a score of times. 
Then I began telling her about some of the 
strange things I had eaten here, there and 
everywhere: Angels on Horseback, Porcu- 
pine Salad, Bubble and Squeak, Oyster and 
Lark Pie, Jugged Hare, Flannel Cakes, Yum 
Yum Pudding, Lemon Chiffon Pie, Chinga- 
ling, Olla Podrida, Salzburgerknochel, Eng- 
lish Monkey. She was interested. Now if 
we could only rig up an article on that line 
and make it coherent! Out of my labor 
was born something which I called “Eating 
Up the Bric-a-Brac.” 

I am trying to be encouraging by showing 
honestly how discouraging this article game 
is. I mean that editors delight in discour- 
aging us writers. They are like dough when 
we approach them with our bubbling enthu- 
siasms, but they are usually right! If they 
took the first things we offered, they would 
be doing a grave injustice to themselves, to 
their readers and to us. We slide into the 
well-worn groove of mediocrity and give 
them the first things that come to our minds. 

And that is what a thousand others are 
Of course, editors tire of that 

But the moment we do give 


polite. 


doing daily. 
sort of thing. 
them something they really want, then they 


listen to other ideas. We have won their 
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respect and attention. It isn’t that talent 
for writing articles is so rare; it is really 
commonplace. Rather, writers are mentally 
lazy. Nor is it that material is rare, as the 
world is teeming with excellent material for 
articles, and it is usually the same old ho- 
kum. But we must use mental elbow grease 
in giving it a new aspect. 

Dickensian Christ- 
The last time I 
They want 


I have written “A 
mas” at least five times. 
called it “A Christmas Carol.” 
the same old thing over and over again— 
but not in the same old way. I have had 
three orders for “The Story of Krupps.” 
Well, then it is up to me to write three en- 
tirely different slants on the same thing. | 
made one “Krupps Works in Peace Time,” 
another “The History of Krupps,” and a 
third, “Krupps’ New Policy and Its Effect 
on American Industry.” 

For a moment, the reader may think that 
I have an advantage in being able to employ 
so much foreign material. I assure you, 
the reverse is the case. The first hurdle I 
have to scale is “We are not interested in 
foreign material!” This is very discour- 
aging, since the bulk of my stuff is foreign. 

I have to keep right on sending lists of 
suggestions that often take hours to plan. 
Some day I find the open sesame and then 
the sailing is a little clearer—but I never 
seem to be favored altogether by wind and 
tide. There are always reefs of objections 
and often some little barque of an idea that 
I have labored over for a week is sunk 
within sight of port. 

[ long since have learned that it is futile 
to try to argue an editor into taking some- 
thing he does not want. There are always 
reasons behind his refusal that are beyond 
his control or remedy. 

Articles are unlike fiction in that they are 
tailor-made, made-to-order, in nine cases out 
of ten. Articles must be fashioned to fit 
the figure of the periodical. We are apt to 
think, that because the Pictorial Review, the 
Delineator, Good Housekeeping, and Wom- 
an’s Home Companion are all “household” 
magazines, they take precisely the same sort 
of article. Such is not the case. The editor 
of the Woman’s Home Companion tells me, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The machine-age man is crammed into a 
steel box and shot underground to his office. 
He receives a dinner invitation through the 
air. As he walks the street, he is told by 
writing on the sky what brand of cigarettes 
to buy. At the talkies he both sees and hears 
an actor who may be miles away. \Whether 
he likes it or not, the Steel Age, the Age of 
the Machine, is here. Does it all spell prog- 
ress, or is it a nightmare? Will the race of 
the future be a race of robots, or of demi- 
gods? 

In “Whither Mankind,” edited by Charles 
A. Beard and published on November 1 by 
Longmans, Green & Co., seventeen scholars, 
psychologists, critics, and wits have given 
their varying analyses of important phases 
of modern life, and predicted their trend. 

* * * 

Wesley Stout, Associate [Editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, who has collabor- 
ated in the biographies of Weber & Fields, 
De Wolf Hopper, A. A. Stagg, and General 
Hunter Liggett, has just collaborated with 
Harold Lloyd on “sla American Comedy, 
Lloyd’s autobiography (Longmans). Stout 
describes the book as “A blahless biography 
of a blahless movie star.”’ 

Mr. Stout, who is usually the “silent part- 
ner” in writing the biographies, has been a 
reporter in Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Seattle, 
California, Oklahoma, and New York. He 
served in the naval air service during the 
war, was two years at sea as a supercargo 
in the U. S. Merchant Marine, and has been 
Associate Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post since 1923. 

* * * 


se“ 


What a few American authors think of 
their work and the life it represents: 
Thornton Wilder: “I think of my work 


as being French in form and manner, Ger- 
man in feeling, and American in eagerness.” 

Theodore Dreiser: “I can not imagine 
any explanation of any life, my own in- 
cluded, that would be either true or import- 
ant. I catch no meaning from all I have seen, 
and pass quite as I came, confused and dis- 
mayed.” 

James Branch Cabell: “I find Mr. Dreiser 
phrasing my own half-apprehended notions 
quite perfectly.” 

William Carlos Williams: ‘The greatest 
work of the twentieth century will be that 
of those who are placing literature on a plane 
superior to philosophy and science. Present- 
day despairs of life are bred of the past 
triumphs of these latter. Literature will lay 
truth upon a higher level.” 

* x * 

The enormous popularity of Thornton 
Wilder’s “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” 
should dispel any lingering popular belief 
that the American reading public doesn’t ap- 
preciate sincerity and artistic craftsmanship 
in its literature. Six months after publica- 
tion Wilder’s exquisite book is still leading 
the list of fiction best-sellers compiled 
monthly by 270 leading libraries and pub- 
lished in The Bookman. 

* * * 

Several weeks ago Edgar Wallace, the 
one-man novel mint, whose mystery tales 
are stamped in America with the bold Crime 
Club imprint, gave a dinner at the Hotel 
Savoy to the people who were employed in 
his play then running in the London theatres. 
Five hundred and ninety sat down at the 
table. Since then six new plays have ap- 
peared. Even the dictaphone fails to account 
for such a fast worker. The latest London 
quip is that he is getting out noon editions. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Critic 


By Geo. W. PLUMLEIGH 


SHOWED my verse to Mr. B. — 

He read it o’er and laughed at me; 
Imagine it! And said enough — 
Reviled my ode as wretched stuff! 
Where I had thought he’d spring a tear 
He spread a grin from ear to ear. 
Whereas I thought his eyes he’d wipe, 
The script he took to light his pipe. 

To offer B. such verse as mine 

Is casting precious pearls to swine. 
If his poor ear’s too dull to heed 
Such limpid music — deaf, indeed — 
If his dense brain can’t understand 
Where modest words hide meaning grand — 
If, where should beat in ecstasy 

His heart, there’s only vacancy — 

If, having eyes, he can not see — 
So much the worse for Mr. B.! 

The joke’s on him, and not on me. 
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The Critic on the Heart 


By WinirrReD BELL FLETCHER 


HE Undiscovered Genius pounded the 

‘ keys and thought, but mostly he pourd- 
ed the keys. He pounded to the bottom of 
the page and then he extracted his Master- 
piece! Hold on, now, was it all there? He 
consulted the Handbook of Short Story 
Blighting. Introduction? Yes, according 
to Toyle. Three shimmering pages of beau- 
tiful description! He was proud of that 
description. Atmosphere? Clouds of it. 
You almost could smell it! Plot? Holy 
smoke! had he left out the plot? Zounds, 
no! here it is. A faultless plot—water tight, 
sound proof, quite a clever trick he had 
pulled there, a plot within a plot! Original- 
ity, what? 

Now about characterization. He turned 
to page forty-three. “Know Your Man.” 
Well, rather! Hadn’t he dogged his hero 
through a whole lifetime of ‘revealing char- 
acter situations?” Infant, youth and man, 
clear up to the final suicide? Unity? Hadn't 
he tied his plot threads so tight that no one 
but an editor could guess the drift of the 
story? Surprise ending, by Jove! The 
gentle reader would be jolly well knocked 
over, what? Shades of O. Henry! 

Yes, it was all there. Thirty-two mortal 
pages of it. Into the envelope it went. 
Nothing to do but wait for the press notices. 
A knockout. 

“Service, James!” to the kid brother, loft- 
ily. “Mail this, pronto. Important manu- 
script! ‘Atlantic Punkly’ must get it right 
away. They may need it for their next 
issue.” 

James withdrew, impressed. He stood in 
great awe of the Undiscovered Genius. 

The Undiscovered Genius turned to the 
typewriter and started a sequel to the Mas- 
terpiece. Better have it ready. Might be 
needed. Again he pounded the keys and 
thought, but mostly he pounded the keys. 
When he had pounded for a month, the 
door bell rang. He took the last page of the 
sequel to the Masterpiece out of the type- 
writer and went to the door. His check for 
the Masterpiece, of course. 


It was a blue paper from “Atlantic Punk- 
ly.” It read, “We regret to inform you 
that your story, etc., does not meet with 
our present requirements not imply 
lack of, etc. We thank you, etc. - 

There was no check, and the editor had 
even forgotten to sign his name! He had 
heard that editors were busy sometimes. 

Well, that one wouldn't have a chance at 
it again. He would send it to the “Ded 
Book.” He did. He received another blue 
paper of similar legend. 

Undaunted, he sent the Manuscript on 
extensive travels during the next six months. 
When it came flying home from “American 
Smirkery,” the Undiscovered Genius said, 
“No more postage for me. I'll pay it once 
and for all and be done with it!” 

And he sent it to a famous critic who 
guaranteed to sell it for ten dollars, if salable. 

“Now,” thought the Undiscovered Geni- 
us. “It’s on the home stretch.” 

So he began a sequel to the sequel to 
the Masterpiece. 

When he was taking the last sheet of the 
Sequel to the Sequel to the Masterpiece out 
of the typewriter, the door bell rang. It 
was the postman. 

“Service, James!” commanded the Undis- 
covered Genius in his loftiest tone. “No 
doubt the sales report of my Masterpiece.” 
And he patted the finished pages of the 
Sequel to the Sequel to the Masterpiece 
approvingly. 

James brought in a portly envelope and 
laid it on the table without interest. 

“Ah, from the critic,” remarked the Un- 
discovered Genius as he slit the envelope. 
“Wonder which market bid higher, English 
or American.” 

James lifted a skeptical eyebrow. “Since 
when did you command a preference in 
the market, Bo?” he asked. 

The Undiscovered Genius ignored him as 
he unfolded the letter. 

“Did he sell it?’ James politely inquired. 

“Your services are not required, James,” 
said the young author in a pained voice. 
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James retreated as far as the door. 

“Oh, I'll stick around. You might need 
me,” he obligingly promised. 

The Undiscovered Genius paid no atten- 
tion. He was reading. His hands shook. 

“Hey, what the cat’s whiskers!” 

It was his own manuscript. Complete. 
No mistake. Must be the original copy re- 
turned, of course. There was a letter with 
it. He shuffled the pages. His eager eyes 
devoured the words. Um! his own faith 
verified ! 

“You can write,” ran the words, “so I 
am venturing to tell you the brutal truth 
about your story.” 

“Eh, what’s this?” 

“This is no story. You don’t know what 
a story is! This poppycock is neither flesh, 
fish nor fowl; short story, novel, nor novel- 
ette. It is like nothing I have ever tried 
to classify To begin with, your plot is 
buried so deep under that pile of fluff that 
I had to use the vacuum cleaner to un- 
earth it e 

The Undiscovered Genius gave one gasp. 

“What’s the matter, Bo?” James rallied 
to his aid. 

“N-n-nothing. 
heart,” valiantly. 

That organ thudded down to his feet, a 
solid lump. He sank to the depths, para- 
lyzed with writers’ cramp. 

“ . . true, you have atmosphere. But 
it’s the kind that’s poison gas to an editor 
‘ Your technique is nothing short of 
awful, if I may say it ; 

The Undiscovered Genius, choking and 
sputtering, came up for air. 

“You have a plot, but it’s the ‘wettest’ 
known species. Didn’t you know that the 
plot within the plot is TNT for a beginner ? 
It’s only reserved for old grads, and has to 
be handled carefully by them. Your sur- 
prise ending is a flop. The story should 
have ended on page ten. The end is all 
tommy-rot, tacked on to point a moral which 
is pointless. Your hero isn’t the kind that 
commits suicide. You had to kill him off 
to get rid of him. You never gave the 
poor chap a chance. He’s utterly uncon- 
vincing; a dummy, wrapped in your cast 
iron, boiler proof, unrelenting plot a 
The Undiscovered Genius conquered the 


Only the critic on the 
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cramp, shook the water out of his eyes, and 
struck for shore. 
“Your title is so obvious that it pats it- 
dialogue stilted 
no editor would look at 


self on the back 
style trite 
such a beginning 

“Whew !” 

“Characterization atrocious, utterly incon- 
sistent fi 

The Undiscovered Genius straightened up 
and took the rest with a plunge, head on, 
swimming strongly. Then he began to get 
mad. The further he read the madder he got. 

“. . and anathema of anathemas, you 
tell it in the first person!” 

The young author touched bottom, climbed 
out on shore and waved the papers like a 
bull with a red rag on his horns. James 
disappeared precipitately. 

“My advice would be to take it out and 
bury it and never dig it up . .. P. S. 
Bury it deep! But keep on writing. Write 
as though the seven furies were after you!” 

“Keep on writing!” exploded the Undis- 
covered Genius. “After seeing my brain 
child vivisected before my eyes? By thun- 
der! I will write another Masterpiece! I 
will show ‘em! If I can’t write the best 
short story of nineteen-hundred-and-dash- 
it-off, by gravy, I'll take the prize for the 
punkest !”” 

He slammed a sheet into his typewriter 
and pounded the keys. But this time he 
also thought. When he had finished think- 
ing and pounding, he stuffed the result in- 
to a clean envelope with his story and mailed 
it to the original “/ltlantic Punkly.” 

Three weeks later the door bell rang 
again. James brought him an emaciated 
gray communication. He slit the envelope 
and a blue paper fell out. It was a check 
for one hundred dollars! With it was a 
note of congratulation from the editor of 
“Atlantic Punkly.” 

“We wish to commend you for the very 
pithy article of advice to young writers, and 
its accompanying model story illustrating 
every known fault of the beginner!” 

The Undiscovered Genius gave one aston- 
ished gasp and expired. Presently from 
his ashes evolved a new and radiant being, 
no less than a D. G. He was now a Dis- 
covered Genius. 
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Contests and the New Writer 


Good Training and Good Opportunities to Get More 
Than a Cent a Word 


By GeorGE Myre Dopson 


VERY free-lancer’s program should call 
for entries in several contests each 
month. The reason for this is simple and 
very practical; for the time they require 
they usually pay better than regular articles. 
One generally should not make a business 
of the contest field, or even pay much at- 
tention to the contests for $10,000 prizes 
and like amounts. It is better to stick to 
the contests which you think you have a 
fair chance of winning. This may take some 
of the thrill from such work, but the ma- 
jority of authors are writing for money and 
not for thrills. The contests which are run 
every month and those that offer reasonable, 
but not exhorbitant, prizes are the ones that 
should get replies from the new writer. 

Competition in some contests offering 
prizes under ten dollars is certainly not ex- 
cessive. A reliable magazine has even 
lacked enough meritable entries in a con- 
test to award all of the prizes. When you 
find such a condition, or if you notice a reg- 
ular contest that is evidently drawing few 
worth-while replies, put the name of that 
magazine on your list. Send them work 
that you would not be ashamed to submit 
to the editor of a first-class magazine—not 
just anything that comes into your head— 
and in a fair percentage of times you will 
win a prize. 

You may think it does not pay to enter 
in contests when the prizes are small, and 
you are correct in this if you are turning 
out material that pays from two to three 
cents a word or more, and are selling prac- 
tically all you write. Otherwise, these con- 
tests will prove worth your time and effort, 
especially if you are now writing for less 
than a cent a word. 

Here are some of the prizes I have won 
from the regular monthly magazine con- 


tests offering the smaller amounts: $4 for 
32 words, $1 for 184 words, $3 for 385 
words, $5 for 168 words, $2 for 131 words, 
$2 for 139 words, $2.50 for 13% words, $2 
for 78 words. Of course, there have been 
contests from which I received nothing, just 
as there are manuscripts that have never 
paid me for the writing. But the amounts 
given above are taken directly from a sec- 
tion of my records, and give some idea of 
what this field pays. 

Remember it took very little more work 
for these contests than to write so many 
words in an ordinary manuscript. Yet the 
rate was consistently higher than the half- 
cent a word offered by many magazines. 
Manuscripts sent to prize contests will bring 
back checks about as often as material 
mailed to the ordinary markets, provided 
care has been used in selecting the contests. 

Most writers carefully choose the mar- 
kets for their articles and stories and never 
mail a manuscript until they are sure it is 
the best they can possibly make it. But 
when they hear of some one making money 
in the prize contests they immediately start 
sending any kind of work to ariy contest. 
And then they think this is a poor method 
of earning money because they tried per- 
haps a dozen in this haphazard way and did 
not win any of them. 

The writer should consider his qualifica- 
tions before entering a contest, the same as 
he would if he were thinking of contribut- 
ing to a new magazine. Few.writers have 
a chance of winning in more than half of 
the contests they enter. Pick a few each 
month, and then send them good ideas. Give 
them your best, and you will find it is not 
such a difficult method of getting checks. 
This applies only to the contests offering 

(Continued on page 59) 
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“Sincerity” 

WRITER’S best weapon and one which 

is sure to bring victory is sincerity. 
Let the editor know that you actually be- 
lieve just what you write. Maintain a sin- 
cere attitude. Be sincere. Think sincere. 
Practice sincerity. Live sincerity. Be a man 
of your word. Write the truth. Never dodge 
an issue. Be a “straight from the shoulder” 
writer. Never approach any problem with 
doubt in your mind. Know you are going to 
win and you will. Half of success is knowl- 


edge. 


A Serious Matter 

‘F YOU'VE got the real stuff in you and 

make up your mind to do a thing, the 
thing is as good as done. If you get cold 
feet the first step you take in the dark, or 
if you get a weak heart when something goes 
wrong, you not only won’t win but you don’t 
deserve to win. 

Writing is not a picnic. It is not supposed 
to be. An everlasting picnic would be a 
calamity. 

Writing is a serious matter and is to be 
taken seriously. It is a case of the survival 
of the fittest. Nature is not always kind. 
Very often it is the opposite. Lambs are in- 
nocent enough, yet they are devoured by 
wolves and freeze in winter. Apparently na- 
ture did not make the world safe for lambs. 
In fact, the world is not safe for anything 
that is not able to take care of itself and pro- 
tect its own interests. 


“Faith in Yourself” 
O MAN goes into the writing profession 
without a feeling that he is going to suc- 
ceed, and his success is determined solely by 
the extent of his faith in himself. Nothing 
else matters. 


If you have faith you can move moun- 
tains—mountains of difficulties—mountains 
of opposition—mountains of prejudice— 
mountains of ignorance—mountains of 
doubt, fear, hesitancy, and procrastination. 

There is positively and absolutely nothing 
in your way that you can’t overcome if you 
have faith—faith in yourself and the life 








you represent. 
There is nothing you can overcome if you 
do not have this all-powerful faith. 


Plan Your Work 


ORK and think. Think and work. Mix 
the two. Plan for the morrow the night 
before. Make up your mind before going 
to sleep what you are going to do tomorrow. 
Then, in the morning, get up and start do- 
ing it. See that it is done before you go 
to bed again if it takes you a week. That 
is exactly the kind of determination required 
to make a real success of anything. 
Think and work. Work and think. 


You Are in Your Hands 

F YOU have a worthy ambition it is up to 

you to realize it. If you know that your 
writing is a deserving enterprise and that 
you can sell your work, there is no excuse 
for you if you do not go ahead and make 
a success. The whole affair is in your hands 
and the sooner you realize it the better off 
you will be. 

If there is something wrong, that some- 
thing is you, and if you are not honest 
enough with yourself to admit it, then you 
are not strong enough in character and man- 
hood to remedy the defect. 


ON’T let any one imagine you need that 

acceptance. That would be very like beg- 
ging for it. Earn it by proving that the 
other fellow needs your stuff. 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
endorse the opinions expressed. 





Editor does not necessarily 


eal 


Ue 





Dear Forum Epiror: 

We are frequently told, with words of 
awful warning, that editors keep a blacklist 
of authors who commit sundry cardinal 
sins against them. I wonder if editors ever 
consider that authors may be quietly com- 
piling a little blacklist of their own? It 
may not seem important now, but it might 
some time! 

Of course, I am not “arrived,” with an 
established market of my own. If I were, 
I should not be trying all possible markets, 
in the hope of finding mine. Mostly, I have 
been met with formal courtesy—no special 
favor, but no discourtesy. It is of the ex- 
ceptions that I write. 

The ———- —— ———— accepted a 
poem, once upon a time; when the magazine 
came out, I was really ashamed to be repre- 
sented in it. But since they were supposed 
to pay, | wanted the price of my shame! | 
had to write for it, and finally got $2.50, a 
good while after. 

The also accepted a poem. 
I found out that their magazine was run 
mostly as bait to induce writers to publish 
their own poems in book form—that is, at 
their own expense. 





I have no complaint about the almost in- 
decent haste with which some magazines 
return their unavailables. At least that 
gives us a better chance to try them else- 
where. What I do complain about is the 
altogether indecent delay of some others, 
culminating in nothing but the ordinary 
printed slip! 





kept a group of poems 
seveny-six days, which is the bad eminence 
of my records. I have noted beside that 
name, “Never again!” 

One of the most exasperating cases is 
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a recent one. The magazine is given first- 
class rating, too. 





The kept a story four and 
one-half weeks; as it was a seasonal story, 
and also because I had written a sequel that 
I didn’t want to offer elsewhere until I knew 
the fate of the first, I wrote an inquiry, as 
kindly and as reasonably as I could. Time 
passed, ten days or so. (The magazine is 
located within the third zone from here.) 
Finally, at the end of six weeks, it came 
home—with a word of apology or explana- 
tion? Certainly not! With a printed slip, 
clip-marking its front; with pencil marks on 
its back; so near the dead line for stories 
of its time of year, that I feared it might be 
already too late to place it elsewhere, even 
if acceptable. I had to re-type part of it 
before it was fit to send out again. And 
against that name also I placed the nota- 
tion, “Never again!” (I really used other 
words, but that is what they meant!) 

A little delay, I consider a hopeful sign. 
It may be that my story was just on the 
edge of acceptance; “Almost, but lost!” If 
so, it would have done no harm to say so! 
I should have felt much kindlier toward the 
magazine than I do now. 

(Miss) EtHet M. CoLEMAN. 
Liberty, Indiana. 





To THE Forum Epiror: 

In your January number of the magazine 
one of your writers speaks of the “present- 
day magazines dealing with the Middle 
West,” and the writers in them depicting the 
life of that time and place. He seems to 
think that the characters are true to the time, 
and that they depict life as it was. 

To me they do not. Thep depict life as 
they would like to have had it, and many 
enjoy those stories because it is as they pic- 
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ture to themselves they would be glad to 
live. But it is not the real life or feeling 
of the country as it was in those days. One 
does not meet the men in these stories that 
he knew if he lived in that country at that 
time. 

Owen Wister drew portraits of men that 
all the old timers knew, when he wrote the 
“Virginian,” the “Biscuit Shooter,” and the 
stories in Red Men and White for Harper's 
Magazine. I have ridden with the men of 
the “Virginian,” have camped with them. 
have heard their stories. I have met and 
known every one of those he tells of. I have 
known Roosevelt’s men he tells of in his 
autobiography, and in his Hunting Trips of 
a ranch man, but the characters of the flam- 
ing covers of the recent magazines of west- 
ern life are strangers to me and I have lived 
the life and known the actual men of the 
West and Alaska from 1864 to the present. 

This is not saying that the recent stories 
of border life are not interesting, and also 
exciting, but to me they are not the life that 
existed, and do not portray the feeling of 
the country toward the gun play men who 
lived and died then. They are about as near 
to it as the stories of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece are to what probably existed, or hap- 
pened, in Ancient Greece. 

., 


, 


L. ANDREWS. 
Deering, Alaska. 


Dear Forum Epirtor: 

The “Searchers’ Club” is now being re- 
organized and going strong. We would like 
to hear from all old members and many new 
ones. The Searchers’ Club is solely for the 
amateur writer—a medium -through which 
members can meet, correspond with each 
other, exchange ideas, opinions, criticisms, 
and helpful suggestions. And through the 
club headquarters here their literary efforts 
are read, corrected and when possible sold. 

EvizaABetH L. MANLEY. 
Washington, D. C. 





The Writer’s Morgue 
HEN you can’t find the right charac- 
ter to do the right thing in the right 
kind of story, when you are at a loss for 
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new situations, new gags, new heroines, new 
villains, in short, when your typewriter gets 
spring fever and refuses to turn out any- 
thing but, “Now is the time for all good 
men— etc.,” turn to the morgue. 

Not the full-of-stiffs morgue. That kind 
might furnish sufficient inspiration and ma- 
terial, but editors do not fall very readily 
for the wholly gruesome. The kind we 
mean is made up of pictures. Pictures 
clipped from magazines, from newspapers, 
from handbills, from everywhere and any- 
where. 

Newspapers, magazines and every printed 
page is filled with inspiration. A feminine 
face attracts by its beauty. Get your scis- 
sors and snip it right into your morgue. 
She’ll be a peach of a heroine some day 
when you are in the right mood, and in- 
stead of looking off into space and having 
to capture the illusive features of a half 
forgotten “crush” or of conjuring some im- 
possible combination of features from thin 
air, there you have the very photograph of 
your leading lady and the rest is easy. 
Any one with a writing medium can describe 
what they see. So have one envelope or 
box or whatever you choose to contain your 
morgue, marked, “Females,” “Women,” 
“Heroines,” or whatever you are in the 
habit of calling them. 

In like manner label a container, “Places.” 
In this keep clippings of pictures of inter- 
esting, typical, unusual, or any other kind 
of place which catches your fancy. These 
make wonderful settings. 

“Situations,” should be filled with scenes 
of accidents, disasters and all happenings 
in general. 

Then there will be one of men. Don’t 
choose only the handsome ones. Choose 
rather the ones with the biggest nose, the 
widest smile, the most perpetual grouch, and 
soon. Always clip the faces with the most 
character, expressed either as bad, good or 
indifferent. There may be a collection of 
animals, art subjects, public buildings, busi- 
nesses or any special subjects in which you 
are particularly interested. The point is 
to clip when the clipping is good, anything 
which captures your fancy, and do your 
plotting with them later. 
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W BOOK REVIEWS W 








“A College Grammar” 


We all want to write clearly, logically, 
forcefully. We want to avoid those mistakes 
that are. so easy to make through careless- 
ness or negligence. ‘4 College Grammar,” 
a very refreshing volume by Mason Long, 
Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Pennsylvania State College, will give con- 
stant aid on the problems of how to use and 
arrange words correctly. 

Professor Long’s volume will prove itself 
of great value if an understanding of the 
principles that govern modern correct use of 
our language is wanted. Much of the ma- 
terial has never before appeared in any 
volume of this nature and the principles out- 
lined are given in an easily comprehended 
form. You will find authoritative informa- 
tion on the many new usages which have 
grown up in recent years and which are now 
accepted as correct. 

One particular feature of the book is the 
illustrating by specific examples of the dif- 
ferent points discussed. They have been 
selected from the whole range of the [ing- 
lish classics as well as from modern jour- 
nalistic writings. 

The contents lay particular stress on the 
elements of grammar, although these ele- 
ments are treated in an advanced form in 
keeping with the college standards of today. 
Every writer can use this book with profit. 

“A College Grammar.” By Mason Long. 
$3.00. New York: The Ronald Press. 





“The Graphic Bible” 

A humanized Bible has long been a uni- 
versal need. Dr. Van Loon’s book of five 
years ago came very near satisfying this de- 
mand; very near, but not quite. Now Mr. 
Lewis Browne, who may be remembered for 
his “Stranger Than Fiction” and “This Be- 
lieving World” has entered the lists with a 
popularization of Holy Writ called “The 
Graphic Bible.” 

It can not be gainsaid that the animated 
maps which abound in the volume are of a 


great help. Furthermore, the easy flowing 
style likewise is in harmony with the pur- 
pose of the book. It must be conceded that 
the author has done on the whole a fairly 
good piece of work. ~ 

When one remembers the remarkably fine 
summary which comprises Dr. Van Loon’s 
“Story of the Bible,” one can not but feel 
that an attempt to improve upon that work 
is indeed like “painting the lily.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Browne’s new opus 
should find a ready market and will, no 
doubt, be relished by many; particularly 
those who prefer their literature in one syl- 
lable doses. 

“The Graphic Bible.” By Lewis Browne. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 





“How to Write Serial Fiction” 

I:very writer hopes, sooner or later, to 
break into the “big names” list with a serial 
story. Michael Joseph, well-remembered for 
his past helpful books on writing, has col- 
laborated with Marten Cumberland in writ- 
ing an invaluable and indispensable .ook for 
writers, “How to Write Serial Fiction.” 

The authors have taken the steps to serial 
fiction in a comprehensive fashion that will 
prove a sure guide to those ambitious to 
succeed as serial writers. “The Scope of the 
Serial,” “Fiction Editors and Dogma,” 
“The First Installment,“ “Different Types 
of Serials,” and “The Developmnet of the 
Serial” are some of the very helpful chap- 
ters of the book. 

Mr. Michael Joseph’s name is already 
widely known among writers as manager of 
the largest literary agency in the world, and 
his qualifications for instructing the begin- 
ner in any branch of free-lancing need no 
elaboration. 

Mr. Marten Cumberland is well known 
as a serial writer for most of the big Amer- 
ican and London Dailies, and was for some 
years serial fiction buyer for an important 
newspaper group. So it can be seen how 


on 


(Continued on page 55) 
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rPrP THE QUERY MAN PrP 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial Staff. 
Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





E. M. B., Miami, Fla.—We are sorry to 
have to report that a copyright is the only 
protection a writer has against unscrupulous 
persons. 


A.N. R., Milwaukee, Wisc—lf you sold 
all rights to your story and it was paid for 
two years ago by the magazine which has 
since gone into bankruptcy, that magazine 
nevertheless owns the rights to the story 
even though it has not been published. 

Since you have been paid for the story, 
having sold it to that publisher, you no 
longer have any rights to it. It is true that 
unpublished material can not be copyrighted, 
and since your story has not been published, 
it has not yet been copyrighted. However, 
for you to sell it again and attempt copy- 
righting something which no longer belongs 
to you, would certainly be unethical. 


W. S., New York, N. Y.—While there 
are published occasionally articles of a 
whimsical type, based entirely on the writer’s 
imagination, and using material about which 
he has no knowledge at all—for example, 
your suggested title, “Places We Never Vis- 
ited,” it is a known fact that editors prefer 
and use almost exclusively—articles that 
are authoritative and based on the writer’s 
knowledge. We are afraid you would have 
a very difficult time marketing such material 
as you suggest and, indeed, khow of no mar- 
ket for it. 





E. S. D., Proctor, Vt.—There is no way 
in which you can learn whether the name 
you are using as a nom de plume has been 
used before. The only thing to do should 
you discover that it has been used and is 
now in use by another—an established au- 
thor, is to change your name to another. 


A. H. S., Vancouver, B. C.—lIt is quite 
correct — according to copyright law to 
send one copy of a story to an American or 
Canadian publisher, endorsing it “All rights 
but British,” and another copy of the same 
story to a British publisher, endorsing it 
“British rights only.” 

We suggest you consult your local post 
office in regard to your question as to the 
matter of return postage for a story to be 
sent to British markets. 


G. C., Bowie, Texas.—A “hack writer” 
is one who is interested in writing only for 
the sake of returns. He is one who writes 
anything that will sell and his means of 
selling is that of the ordinary writer—by 
sending his work wherever he thinks he can 
sell it. 


C. S., Detroit, Mich.—Yes, if a publisher 
or production company accepts your work 
they will publish or screen it and bear the 
expense of copyrighting it after it has been 
published. However, in this case it is nec- 
essary that you find some one to buy your 
manuscript, and there are few production 
companies interested in the work of begin- 
ners at this time. 


H, L. N., Bangor, Me—By all means 
write the people from whom you purchased 
the photographs for permission to reprint; 
it is the ethical and courteous thing to do. 
Permission is usually given—the only stipu- 
lation being that you run a credit line in 
the reproduction. 


C. B. M., Toledo, Ohio.—We should be 
more than glad to suggest markets for the 
translations of which you speak, but we are 
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afraid the field for translations of Russian 
stories is very limited. 

However, we would suggest that you 
query the editors of some of our first-class 
literary publications and ask them if they 
would be interested in the translations from 
Alexander Kuprin’s stories. We have in 
mind Golden Book, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and Best Stories of All Times, 1440 
Broadway, New York. These two maga- 
zines publish reprint stories and they 
might be interested in translations also. 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597% Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is another likely market for this 
material. 


H. J. I’., Etna, Pa.—If the author sells 
only First American Serial Rights or Maga- 
zine Rights to the publisher, the poetry re- 
mains his property and he is permitted to 
resell it to a book publisher without encoun- 
tering any legal entanglements. However, 
when submitting such material it is ethical 
and advisable that you acquaint the publisher 
with the fact that your poetry has already 
been published in magazines or newspapers, 
whichever the case may be. 

The addresses of the magazines you men- 
tioned are as follows: 

The Bookman, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

The Dial, 152 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York. 

The Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 

New Republic, 421 West Twenty-first 
Street, New York. 

National Commonweal, 4624 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York. 


R. L., Knoxville, lowa—yYes, a snap shot 
size picture is suitable for an illustration. 
However, an enlargement would be prefer- 
able. 

When submitting your story in manuscript 
form to the magazine editor, place the nota- 
tion “First American Serial Rights Only” 
in the right-hand upper corner of the manu- 
script and by so doing you reserve the Book 
Rights to the story. 
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H. R. B., San Bernardino, Calif —Print- 
er’s Ink Weekly, Madison Avenue, New 
York, does not publish a list of newspapers 
in the United States. We were in error in 
giving you this information. Such a list is 
published by N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Copies of their 
directory sell for $10. 

Critchfield & Company, Lytton Building, 
Chicago, Illinois, recently published a pocket 
directory giving a list of all the better known 
newspapers, magazines, and other papers 
published throughout the United States and 
Canada. You can obtain a copy of this 
directory by writing to Critchfield & Com- 
pany. We understand a copy of the directory 
sells for $2.00. 

W. G. P., Indianapolis, Ind —We believe 
it would be more advisable for you to place 
your material with an established syndicate 
or to query them about your poetry. We 
can not, however, tell you how they pay for 
material accepted, as each and every syndi- 
cate pays according to value to them, some- 
times outright and sometimes on a royalty 
basis. 

M. M. M., Walnut Creek, Calif —The 
following is a list of magazines published in 
England that compare with our J/cCall’s, 
Munsey’s, and Young’s. 

Eve, The Lady’s Pictorial, 6 Great New St., 

London, E. C. 4. ; 

Fashions for All, Fleetway House, Farringdon 

St., London, E. C. 4. 
Ladies’ Home World, 34-36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C. 4. | 

Queen, Bream’s Building, London, E. C. 4. 

Woman, 34 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. 

Woman & Home, Fleetway House, Farring- 

don St., London, E. C. 4 
Best Story Magazine, 34 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C. 4. 

Blue Magazine, 3 Lancaster Place, Strand, 

fy Moy 

Cassell’s Magazine of Fiction, Fleetway 

House, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4. 
Grand Magazine, Southampton St., Strand, 
Hutchinson’s Magazine, 34 Paternoster Row, 

London, E. C. 4. 

Red Magazine, Fleetway House, Farringdon 


St., London, E. C. 
* + * 
Eve’s Own Stories, Fleetway House, Farring- 
don St., London, E. C. 4. 
Smart Novels, 11 Gough Square, London, 
Bo < 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Tools for the Song Writer 


What He Should Use in Building Up a Professional 
Attitude 


By I. Harry Isaacs 


ONG WRITING is, as has been noted 
before, a _ professional proposition. 
Song writers are not born, but are made by 
studied attempts to produce what appeals 
to the public. Contrary to popular opinion, 
the “bard” who warbled off perfect songs 
on a moment’s notice, making the words 
fit as he went along, is now a thing of the 
past. The modern song writer is more 
scientific than the “bard” who was his 
predecessor. But this has been said before. 

There are, however, still some song writ- 
ers who try to “get away with it” without 
adopting the methods which are used by the 
professionals, as if they were playing some 
kind of game rather than making an attempt 
at success. A garage mechanic would not 
try to do business without an adequate as- 
sortment of tools designed to meet situations 
arising from the repairing and condition- 
ing of automobiles. Song writers, too, 
should prepare themselves with tools which 
would help to place them on a professional 
basis. 

The first of these tools is the dictionary— 
the standby of all writers. There are sev- 
eral kinds and types on the market—a 
librarian may be induced to point out the 
special advantages and disadvantages of 
each. If the dictionary contains with each 
word, its philological development, it will 
become useful to the writer in the under- 
standing of words and in the development 
of vocabulary. 

Next the book of synonyms and antonyms. 
There are several of these also. They are 
useful in suggesting better diction and finer 
distinctions in the use of words. 





Then the song writer’s bible—the rhyming 
dictionary or rhymer’s lexicon. Don’t try 
to get along without one. I prefer to use 
the type which arranges the rhymes accord- 


ing to the position of the accent, for in songs 
and poetry, and particularly where the 
words have to be singable, the position of 
the accent in the word is all important. 

Most important of all are the professional 
magazines. The magazines to which 
[ wish to call special attention are those 
which “talk shop” with the various per- 
formers, orchestra leaders, musicians, the- 
atres, etc. These professional magazines 
give the writer an intimate contact with the 
world which has to do with the use and the 
popularizing of his songs. 

I know one writer who received his 
chance with a popular performer because he 
was able to show his wares at a time when 
the performer needed them, and this gained 
him contacts which later led to his success. 
He had the goods, and the knowledge he 
gained through reading the professional 
magazines enabled him to size up an oppor- 
tunity. This writer had seven song hits pub- 
lished last year and he has become a power 
to reckon with in the publishing game. 

The way to read these professional maga- 
zines is to read them from cover to cover, 
studying every possible detail, and clipping 
any articles which have a shred of value as 
a market for songs. If an article.says that 
Mr. A——, who has previously been con- 
nected with the X—— Publishing Company, 
has accepted a position with the Z—— pub- 
lishing Company, put that information 
away. You may find it useful later if you 
wish to deal with that company. Knowing 
one person to whom you may write is 
always a great help. 

Find out who the leaders are and the 
personnel of the most popular orchestras 
and bands, and learn all you can about their 
personalities and their likes and dislikes. 
Know where you can reach them and meet 
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them, if possible. They are human and 
many times are willing to give your song a 
boost if it appeals to them. If you try out 
your material with them and two or more 
people say the same thing, you had best 
pay heed to their criticisms. These criti- 
cisms usually will be helpful. 

One of the theatrical papers makes a 
practice of writing a review of each new 
act that is tried out at any of the theatres 
in New York City. Their opinions of cer- 
tain acts are not always complimentary ; 
very frequently an act is'condemned for 
lack of originality, and new songs are sug- 
gested as the remedy. This is a possible 
opportunity for the writer. If he succeeds 
in bolstering up a weak act, he will get more 
work from the same people and will be rec- 
ommended by them, sooner or later arriving 
at the offices of a popular publisher. Some- 
times the performers will pay well for the 
use of exclusive special numbers. There 
is money in this also. 

If the writer keeps thoroughly up to date 
and retains a professional attitude, he will 
gain the viewpoints and the contacts which 
count most in the improvement of his work 
and in the boosting of it. Sweep away the 
cobwebs that impair your mental vision and 
attack the work at hand with a professional 
attitude. 





LEN FLEMING — Song Specialist 


Modern dance rhythms composed to song lyrics ; 
piano parts arranged. Submit work now and 
Free circulars, criticism and samples. 


Dept. WD, Wellsboro, Pa. 


save time. 














SONG POEM WRITERS 


composed into 
Write for 


Have your poems or melodies 
songs for the piano, or orchestra. 
particulars. 

M. PAUL MANGANELLA 
Room 8, 4695 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 














MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


prepaid. 
Established 1876 
& SON CO. 


cawannatt ZIMMERMAN iio 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 








BEST 50-50 SONG PLAN 
Send poem for free examination and let me explain 
50-50 plan in full. Don’t let this offer pass by. Write 
at once and send poem. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 


Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 





a ! 
WRITERS VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity! 

I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your songs before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 

pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


1818 McClurg Bidg., Chicago 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
Send song poems 50-50 plan. We help place songs; 
50-50 on sales. Revising, Composing for Ukulele, 
Piano, Orchestra and _ Band. Copyrights secured. 
Also accept manuscripts, words and music on 50-50. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 


(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 





SONGWRITERS let composers whose songs are 
‘ ANU L 4i0)—0°T™ being used by famous singers, 
on the stage and radio, make your poems into the best of 
songs. Songs are made by having them used on the stage and 
radio. We will revise your poem, if necessary, and compose 
the RIGHT music to it, for only $3.00. This is your chance— 
send your best poem and $3.00 today. Get your songs out to 
the publishers while they are demanding ‘numbers for this 
season's big output. We print music, arrange orchestrations, 
piano parts, etc. Also make piano rolls A list of the best 
publishers given free. Also sample of our work given—to 
prove our work is the best—in the hit class. 

PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio. 





MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 








NOTED BROADWAY COMPOSER 


wants lyricists and songwriters throughout the country to 
write him regarding an interesting proposition. I have writ- 
ten such recent hits as ‘‘Oriental Moonlight,’’ and ‘‘Jumping 
Jack’’ published by Irving Berlin Corp. 


MARVIN SMOLEV 
c/o Mercury Music Publishing Company 
1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















SONGWRITERS! 


(Poems or Melodies) 

Get in touch with me first for “real” proposition. 
Be convinced now. 
RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BE 


BS 


BPS 


All “p-to- date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


Walter Clare Martin, nationally known writer 
and advertising man, is sponsoring the American 
Poetry Award for 1928. This annual award of 
$1,000 for a masterpiece in prose or poetry is 
given to stimulate genius in its most incandescent 
sense. 

To win this award a manuscript must be freighted 
with meteoric ore, must display the elements of 
beauty or power and the stamp and glow of im- 
mortal stuff 

The award will be declared as soon as a mag- 
nificent piece of work is discovered. If nothing 
of immortal stature looms up before January l, 
an award of $100 will be declared for the best 
script of the lot. 

Writers who would rank for this honor must 
turn their emotions loose. Labored and artificial 
paintings, of the kind recently touted, will be in- 
effectual in this contest. 

A writer may submit three manuscripts; not 
more than 1000 words. If a work runs beyond 
1000 words, send only an excerpt. No manuscripts 
will be returned. Address American Poetry Award, 
Box 8, Vanderveer Park Office, Brooklyn, N. Y 


In order to awaken greater interest in the writing 
of verses for greeting cards, Dreyfuss Art Co., 
Inc., 514 Broadway, New York, is offering prizes 
of $25, $20, $15, $10 and $5 for the verses which, 
at the end of a year following publication, prove 
to be the most popular as evidenced by the quantity 
sold. These prizes are given for Christmas, while 
an equal number of prizes of like value are given 
for Easter, Valentine and for the Every Day 
Line, making twenty prizes in all. 

La Belle Magazine, Minneapolis, Minn., is con- 
ducting a Picture Title Contest and is offering 
$50 in useful prizes. The first and second prize is 
a $5 pen, pencil and knife set; the third to fif- 
teenth prize is a six-piece pen and ie set; and 
the sixteenth to the twenty- fifth prize is a station- 
ary envelope set. The title is wanted for the four- 
color art cover on La Belle Magazine. A poetry 
contest also is conducted every month for ama- 
teur poets. 


The Thinker’s Forum of Ozark Life, Kingston, 
Arkansas, will pay $5.00 for the best letter on the 
subject, “What Religion Really Means to Me.” 
Letters must reach the editor, Otto Ernest Rayburn 
before January 1, 1929. The winning letter will 
be published in the February number of Ozark 


Life. 


Rays from the Rose Cross offers five prizes for 
the best manuscripts submitted before February 1, 


First prize, $35; second prize, $25; third 
prize, $15; two prizes of $10 each; and one 
year’s subscription for acceptable articles that do 
not win prizes. 

What to write about: 

Mystical stories and interesting personal experi- 
ences bringing out some phase of the occult teach- 
ings. 

Philosophical articles on mysticism, philosophy 
and religion, either theoretical or practical. 

Astrological articles, both esoteric and exoteric. 
Practical application of the science of Astrology. 

Scientific Diet and Health. Articles bringing 
out interesting scientific and occult facts about the 
human body. Also articles of a practical nature 
on the gaining and retaining of health. 

We do not accept articles on crystal gazing, 
mediumship, or other negative forms of psychic 
development. 

Manuscripts must contain not less than 2500 
words and should, if possible, be typewritten and 
double spaced. Write the words “Manuscript Com- 
petition” at the top of the first page; also name, 
address and number of words. 

More than one manuscript may be submitted by 
the same writer. Address the Rosicrucian Fellow- 
ship, Oceanside, Calif. 


1929 


The publishers of the book “Slogans,” just off 
the press, offer $35 in prizes for the best adver- 
tising slogan suitable for use in advertising this 
book. $25 is the first prize and ten copies of 
“Slogans” will be given as consolation prizes, or 
$1 each if the prize-winner already has the book. 

Competing slogans must be eight words in 
length, must be accompanied by a brief statement 
—not over 100 words, saying why the slogan sub- 


mitted is deemed the best, etc. Contest closes on 
January 15, 1929. Address Slogans, Desk 4, 1654 
James St., Paul, Minn. 


For the purpose of encouraging research in the 
history of the South, particularly in the Confeder- 
ate period, the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy is offering the Mrs. Simon Baruch Uni- 
versity Prize of $1000 to be awarded biennially. 
The competition is limited to undergraduate and 
graduate students of universities and standard col- 
leges in the United States, and those who shall have 
been students in such institutions within the pre- 
ceding three calendar years. 

The prize will be awarded for an unpublished 
monograph or essay of high merit in the field of 
Southern History, preferably in or near the period 
of the Confederacy or bearing on the causes that 
led to the war between the States. Any phase of 
life or policy may be treated. If no essay of high 
merit is submitted, the prize will not be awarded. 
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VERY author needs a good portable typewriter, and 
Corona is the one portable that has stood the test 
of time and a million users. With Corona you can 
prepare the neat attractive manuscripts which editors 


like to read. 


Corona’s carriage is wide enough to take a ten inch 
manuscript envelope. The keyboard is standard and 
full size. The ribbon 12 yards long and self-reversing. 
There is a real variable line spacer, which is extremely 
important to a writer since it allows you to make neat 
and exact corrections in a finished manuscript. Corona 


has more big-machine features than any other portable. 


Mail the coupon now! Get your free copy or the 


new Corona catalog. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1216 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


It’s time 


a Corona 


















you owned 


Please send me your latest folder illustrating the new Duco finished 
Coronas, together with full information about your monthly payment plan. 
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The Writer’s Service Bureau 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors) offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. Circular explaining 
methods and charges sent on request. Book 
MSS. a specialty, correctly typed and prepared 
for publication. Correspondence invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


ASHI. COMMIE) ccc cs ciscvcnc ceva ceive $3.00 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve). 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)...... 2.50 
aR a ee) i 2.50 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)...... 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst)... 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti).......... 1.50 | 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)....... 1.00 | | 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)............ 15 | | 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk).... .65 | | 
SOE Way MO PEGE 63k sc ciciec cn esa nces ss 00 | 


Catalogue 30 others 

Also, THE Writers’ BULLETIN, a compact Mag- 
azine of Information, designed to “Show the 
Road” for Writers. $1.50 per year. 15c single 
copy. 

(*Founder of The Editor and 

WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

5 Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 














If you are tired of groping for words 
that accur: ately express your thoughts, | 


write for a free copy of } 


“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel,” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 


STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay and Magazine 
fleld. Manuscripts developed and revised for submission to studios 
and publishers. Established 1917. Location and exceptional fa- 
cilities make our SERVICE MOST’ ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Depart- 
ment operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg.. 
Hollywood, California. 


























“Successful Slogans Secure $imoleons” 


SLOGANS 


—the Slogan Makers’ Manual, by W. Spofforth. 17 chapters 
on advertising slogans, including 10 sub-chapters on How To 
Build Good Slogans, with many examples analyzed and 
criticised. : Lists hundreds of registered slogans alphabetical- 
ly, cross indexed under product or service. 
$1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
1654-C James St., 


SLOGANS, St. Paul, Minn. 

















RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 





You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, Typewritten 
Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell It For You. Compare 
Our Plan With All Others. Ask For Your Copy of “‘Selling 


| 
Your Story.”’ | 
THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY | 
Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
995-D East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio. | 


Writer’s Digest 


Essays must be in scholarly form and must be 

based, partly at least, upon the use of source ma- 
terials. Important statements should be accom- 
panied with citations of the sources from which 
the data has been drawn and a bibliography should 
be appended. It is expected that essays will com- 
prise not less than ten thousand words and it is 
preferred that they be of considerably greater 
length. In making the award, the committee will 
consider effectiveness of research, originality of 
thought, accuracy of statement and excellence of 
style. 
The prize will be paid in two installments of 
five hundred dollars each; the first at the time 
of the award, the second when the manuscript is 
suitably printed. This arrangement is intended to 
promote the printing of the essay in substantial 
form at the author’s initiative. If such printing 
is not done within three years from the time of 
the award, the second installment will be for- 
feited. 

The next competition will close May 1, 1929, and 
before that time all essays must be in the hands 
of the chairman, Mrs. Arthur H. Jennings, 2200 
Rivermont Ave., Lynchburg, Va. The award will 
be announced the following November. 

Manuscripts to be returned must be accompanied 
by postage. 

The closing date for the Title Contest being 
conducted by W. Guy Pickens for a suitable name 
for a new magazine of poetry has been extended 
to January 1, instead of November 1. The first 
issue of the magazine is to be published March 1. 
Mr. Pickens’ new address is 612 E. Walnut St., 
Greencastle, Indiana. 


British Markets 


Canada, 26-27 Cockspur St., London, S. W. 1, 
England. Editor, Walter Lefroy. Issued weekly ; 
2c a copy; $9.00 a year. “We use descriptive 
articles preferably illustrated by photographs of 
sport, touring or industrial developments in Can- 
ada, of 1500 to 2000 words in length. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a fortnight, and payment 
is made monthly at the rate of $5 a thousand 
words and up. 


Canadian Gazette, 330 Gresham House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E. C. 2. Editor, Percv 
Hurd, M. P. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $7.50 
a year. “We want articles relating to any and 
every aspect of Canadian life and character, of 
750 to 1500 words in length. We do not use 
poetry. Miz anuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of $5.00 a column.” 

The Christiax Herald, 6 Tudor Street, London, 
E. C. 4. Rev. W. Percy Hicks, B.D., Editor. 
Issued weekly. “We are in the market for com- 
plete short stories of from 2000 to 3000 words in 
length, with good moral or religious tone. Also 
good anecdotes with religious tone, about 100 to 
200 words in length.” 


Chums, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, 
England. Editor, Draycot Montagu Dell. “We 
use short articles of 500 words and under dealing 
with the marvels of modern invention and scientific 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to | 

write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for | 
hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 
| date of expiration. 


The ‘‘Ideal Course in Short-Story Writing’ 

































1, First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

2, How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
8. Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

4, Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
5. Importance of Good Titles: Other Forms of Fiction. 

6. Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 

7%. Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 

8. Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 

9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 
11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons 


Checector Teterest= ete es ee 
Characterization—“Direct” 
Characterization—“Indirect” 


Plot and Character 
Local Color Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 
send me the “Ideal” Course {n Short-Story Writing, and 


T USE THIS COUPON TODAY ==" 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Compression | WRITER’S DIGEST for an entire year. 

| 

l 

I 

| 

| 

I 

! 

| 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Compressions (Cont.) 
Unity 

The Denouement 
Prize Story Contests 
Search for New Ideas 


Entering Contests 


CD New Subscription CD Renewal Subscription 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful, 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or 
“dry” scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, picturialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year's subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO - ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S. A. 


UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,’’ a use- 

ful book for writers. We produce large and small editions of 

books attractively. Also scenario copywriting service Com- 

plete printing and publishing service for writers inclu!ing 
sales assistance. Revising and editing by expe.t staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 yrs. 336 So. . Broadway, Los s Angeles. I Dept. 22 

















ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line . . . if you knew how? 
My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


American and British markets. 
Opinion as to sales possibility furnished FREE, if 
Prompt service guaranteed. 











For negotiation in 


return postage is inclosed. 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 
Manuscript Broker TIFFIN, OHIO 
























<} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 
quicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
shorthand invented by writer. Quickly 
learned; immediately useful. Book 
complete $2, — Folder? 













Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


We can not use photographs. Serials 
run to twelve installments of 5000 words each and 
deal with school life, sport and adventure. There 
is an opening for authentic war material provided 
that war is not glorified. We want the war story 
to be true to the ghastly futility of the business, 
and written by people who have actually experi- 
enced its horrors. We have an opening for good 
line work artists and for color plates in three 
colors. We should welcome American talent in 
all these directions. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly and payment made on arrangement with 
author.” 


progress. 





The Colonizer, 37-38 Strand, London, W. C. 
England. Editor, Harold Frier. Issued monthly. 
“We use articles on colonization and general travel. 
Payment is made on publication.” 


Fashions for All, The Amalgamated Press, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, FE. C. 


4. Editor, Miss Ruth Jordan. Issued monthly. 
“We publish beauty articles of about 250-300 
words, fashion notes, cooking recipes (of a new 


and light variety), dress renovation ideas, designs 
for embroidery, etc. We report on manuscripts 
immediately and pay on publication.” 


Home Words, 11 Ludgate Square, London, E. 
C. 4. Editor, H. Somerset Bullock, M.A. “An 
illustrated church magazine, using serial and short 
stories, verses, sermons, and articles of church of 
general interest, of 1500 to 2000 words in length. 
Stamped envelope must be enclosed for return of 





manuscript. We pay on publication.” 
Book Publishers 
Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, Santa Barbara, 


Calif. “We will be glad to receive manuscript 
material suitablé for publication in book form, 
and are especially seeking work of a biographical 
nature, fiction of exceptional literary merit, and 
translations from the works of outstanding Spanish 
writers. Acceptable material will be published on 
the usual royalty basis, without expense to the 
author. Kindly do not enclose postage with man- 
uscripts submitted. If the material proves to be 
unsuited to our needs we prefer to return it by 
express, with transportation charges collect.” 
Longmans, Green & Co., Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Editor, Frank Ernest Hill. “Our need is 
for usual length novels, biographies, popular so- 
ciology and travels. We report in two to four 
weeks and pay in royalty.” 


All-Fiction Magazines 


Action Storics, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
is in the market for 6000-word yarns of any ad- 
venture locale. They must be fast, packed with 
sufficient color and have a heavy dramatic tone. 
We also can use a couple of complete Western 
novels of about 25,000 words. 

There is no field of action-adventure barred in 
this magazine; the gridiron, the squared circle 
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and the diamond are all welcome. If you want an 
extra cash check, do us a gripping, dramatic yarn 
of the Sport of Kings. A good horse race novel 
is an urgent need. 


Adventure, 223 Spring St., New York. Editor, 
Anthony M. Rud. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
outdoor tales in which are emphasized the follow- 
ing: Character portrayal, Setting and Atmosphere 
(exotic, preferably), Action, Plot, and that definite 
thing called glamor. Almost any length under 
125,000 words is usable; but novelettes under 
40,000 words are easier to handle than those be- 
tween 40,000 and 60,000. We also use short filler 
articles told in anecdotal style to 1500 words in 
length, and occasionally a longer article of special 
appeal. Some serious poetry and semi-humorous 
verse is acceptable for departments. We report 
within two weeks, and pay two cents a word and 
up.” 


Air Stories and Wings, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, are open for novels up to 25,000 words, 
dealing with any air plot except the World War. 
A good tip is a yarn done in a Tropical locale. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, Joseph T. Shaw. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want main theme 
detective fiction of a newer type, where the climax 
comes in its proper place at the end, avoiding the 
older, formula crime-and-solution sort; authentic- 
ally written air stuff in combination with our chief 
subject; and some western, border and uc. ature 
yarns. Altogether, we want clean, virile fiction, 
with swift movement, plausibility in all details, and 
with action employed as the medium to express 
characterizations and plot development. Also want 
novelettes of 12.000 to 15,000 words in length and 
short stories of 4000 to 6000 words. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week, and payment is 
made at the rate of one cent a word and up.” 

Cabaret Stories, 1860 Broadway, New York. 
Mrs. Beatrice May Miller, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested 
in stories of mystery, adventure, etc., go a 
theatrical, cabaret or night club atmosphere (pref- 
erably the latter); occasional off-the-trail stories 
(1500 to 7000 words), and longer stories for serials. 
We also use articles, jokes and fillers similar to 
those used in The New Yorker. We have no need 
for poetry. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of one-half to ten cents a word.” 


Clues, 80 Lafayette Street, New Y ork City, N. ¥ 


Editor, Carl Happel. Issued semi-monthly; 15c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a detective story 
magazine and we are in the market for short 
stories of 3000 to 6000 words, novelettes of 25,000 


to 35.000 words, serials of 45,000 to 75,000 words, 
and fact stories of 3000 to 5000 words. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and pay- 
ment is made within two weeks after acceptance, 
at the rate of two cents a word.” 


56 West 45th Street, New York. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
for well- 


College Life, 
Editor, N. L. Pines. 
$2.50 a year. “We are in the market 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Have you written 
your first’ story r 


How often you read in a review or in a 
publisher’s announcement something to this 


effect .. . “this delightfully written story 
is Miss Bradley’s first 
You read the story and wonder. Here 


is lucid style, perfect plot construction, fine 
characterization. This is the work of one 
who knows. It cannot be a first attempt. 

Nor is it. It is the first story that the 
author has sold. You who have written 
know the years of work, the trying again, 
the discouragement of rejections, the drudg- 
ery that have gone to build this “first” story. 

You know what a “first” story means be- 
cause you trudged the same rough road. 
Perhaps you are traveling it now. Per- 
haps you are striving for that elusive some- 
thing, that seemingly unattainable touch 
that will induce editors to buy your. work. 

The Palmer Institute can help you, can 
bring you the very thing that today you 
need, sound instruction, sympathetic criti- 
cism and the advice and help of men and 
women who have been through the mill. 
Here is fresh encouragement, sure direc- 
dion atong the straight path to paying 
markets instead of wanderings on byways 
of misdirected labor. 


“‘] would have started on a 
literary career ten years 
sooner,’ says Katharine Newlin 
Burt, author of ‘‘Quest’’ and 
many astories in * ‘Ha rper’s,’’ 
“Cosmopolitan,” ‘McCall’ 3” 
and other = 





Jim Tully, whose ‘‘Jarne- 
gan’”’ you have probably read, 


save he Palmer Institute 
would have saved me years of 
labor.”” 





If you have the urge—if you want to 
make your talent the finest, most profitable 
possession you could possibly have—if you 
are seeking the way to that “first” story— 
even if you have passed many milestones 
but know that you can profit by experienced 
aid—then Palmer training is for you. It 
will save you the “years of labor” Jim 
Tully speaks of, and it may start you on 
your career years sooner—as it might have 
done for Katharine Newlin Burt. 

Mail the coupon for complete particulars. 

PAL MER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Dept. 15- M Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without any obligation, details about 
the course I have checked. 

(J Short Story Writing 
] English and Self-Expression 
CD Photoplay Writing 


a siecle 


Address 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 


























































° Writer’s Digest 





DON’T PREACH 
(Continued from page 12) 


AT LAST! 


Revolutionary, sensational, fascinating 
method of _ story-plotting, used and oe : soe ; ; 
sadieseed te authns eversatuee. by different handling of the same subject 

by two good poets. One preaches or teaches 


PLOTTO directly, and the other writes a story. The 








A New Method of Plot Suggestion for All| | Jatter is invariably the more effective. For 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William Wal- cis i: lanl Lee | iia a: tiated 
lace Cook, will solve your plotting difficulties. example, Wordsworth wrote > eee 
Material for thousands of stories for the | | poem on “The Happy Warrior,” but did it 
price of one. — ever stir the blood of Englishmen like Ten- 

Lecture course at Studio, or by nyson’s great ballad, “The ‘Revenge?’ ” 
mail, Ask for booklet and circular. ‘A : : | ‘ 

PLOTTO STUDIO OF AUTHORSHIP \\ ordsw orth moralized_ about the happy 
Dept. IJ, 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. warrior “that every man in arms should wish 

Sn - — to be.” Tennyson showed us that happy 
Author and Critic Offers warrior in his greatest fight, in his supreme 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE TO WRITERS | | moment. 
Sales S = = s 4 ighes 
ales ervice — Criticism Reconstructing. Highest “And the stately Spanish men to their flagship 


recommendations. Write for circular or submit manu- 


scripts for definite report to bore him then, 


Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir 


ADELE S. BAILEY ae - ; 
Richard caught at last; 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO : . i aca ae : : 
And they praised him to his face, with their 
ee courtly foreign grace 











But he rose upon their ak _ he cried: 


WRITERS— Free Criticism Service ‘I have fought for Queen and Faith like a 
Valuable contact with publisher-members—reduction valiant man and true; . 
on books, etc., are among advantages enjoyed by I have only done my duty, as a man is bound 


writer-members of “‘Authors and Publishers Guild of to do; ; : 
America.” Write today for details and copy of With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, 
“Authors Question and Answer Book.” die! 





Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. And he fell upon their decks, and he died.” 

— Similarly, William Cullen Bryant and 

Walt Whitman wrote two great tributes to 
his assassination. 


W Abraham Lincoln after his assas: 
Do You Know hat 3ryant took the easy and orthodox way. 
You Are Up Against? He preached and moralized, doing it well. 


Who remembers his poem? Whitman paint- 











Have you a clean conception of a alae td ae | 

da macnifice rematic pictere SSS. 
the writer’s relationship to his eC a magnincen di I am 1t1C picture a ong story 
work? Are your manuscripts lines, and “O Captain! Aly Captain!” will 
mere typed paper, or live, inter- live as long as America is a nation and 
esting messages ? Lincoln’s memory is its greatest pride. One 


can not show the vast gulf between the 


How to Prepare Manuscripts moralizer and the artist better than by 


By EMMA GARY WALLACE quoting : 
This book is not a discussion of the tech- “Pure was thy life: its bloody close 
nical form of a manuscript—it is a volume of ¢ RR, ee ge aggre” 
timely and helpful information, valuable to Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 


every writer. Particularly, it opens the be- 
ginners’ eyes to the breadth of the field he is 
entering. To read this book is to acquire, in 
a short time, the professional viewpoint and And then: 


the professional touch, and to carry them into es ? es ; P r : 5 
your work to great advantage. “OQ Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is 


Who perished in the cause of right.” 





It begins with a chapter on Professionalism done; 
versus Commercialism. Then it takes up Wise The ship has weathered every rack, the prize 
Direction of Effort; the Importance of Time- os amie cx ena 
liness; Clearness and Originality, and many _, Wwe sought 1s won, : 
other subjects of interest to the writer. The port is near, the bells I hear, the people 


all exulting, 
While follow eyes, the steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring: 


WRITER’S DIGEST But O heart! heart! heart! 


ae . O the bleeding drops of red, 
22.E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Oo. Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead!” 


Attractively finished in cloth, it costs but 
$1, postpaid. Send for your copy today. 
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DRAMATIC SETTING 
(Continued from page 28) 
that dramatic action has a cause with its 
inciting event and resolve of the main char- 
acter, who takes a course toward his objec- 
tive or the goal that is checkered by advances 
and reverses and brings his efforts to a cul- 
mination in a climax and consummation, he 
will realize that his setting, characters and 
dramatic action must be significant and in 
harmony with his idea and theme. Then he 
can develop his talent and powers of discern- 
ment so that his work will emerge beautiful 

and attractive on the printed page. 


They were about to film tie most thrilling 
part of the drama. The hero, a dashing, fair- 
haired Apollo, was suspended over a high 
cliff by a rope. 

Suddenly the camera man seemed doubt- 
ful. 

“Look here,” he said, 
happens to break?” 

The producer, a man ever on the lookout 
for new stunts, dropped his me; 

“My word, George,” he enchant. “you 
have said it at last! That's the ; great idea!” 


“suppose the rope 


gaphone. 





F you want to know why I can sell, 


written. 
his best metier is 





writer displays a commercially 
and show him how to capitalize it. 


learn how to find the perfect solution. 
taught this kind of dexterity. 
4. I ama good literary salesman. 


change in the manuscript market. 
policies are. 


342 Madison Avenue, 





WHY MY STUDENTS SELL 


for my limited group of writers, $1,000 worth of 
manuscripts a month over a period of time, I'll tell you. 


1. I work with the individual on his or her problems. 
When a writer comes to me for help, I don’t dictate the kind of story which is to be 
What I do is to discover what the person knows, what he is interested in, what 
and I help him use this interest for his stories. 
be written breeds hackneyed, uninteresting work; 
and materials brings a selling freshness and interest te a manuscript. 
2. I know when student manuscripts are bad enough to sell. 
American short stories are largely a commercial product ; 
largely upon knowing in precisely what ways they must exaggerate the truth. 
valuable romantic or dramatic ability, I encourage him 


3. I know how to find the selling angle of a good plot idea. 
Anyone can propose an interesting plot problem, but it takes years of experience to 
ve had the experience, and my students are 


Through contact with editors and big literary agents I keep in vital touch with every 
I know what the different magazines want, what their 
When I start to sell a student’s story I believe in—I sell it! 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; Author of “Narrative Technique.” 







Worl 


are included in the 
Merriam - WEB- 
STER, such as 
aerograph, picture 
bride, swank, 
zoom, etc. New 
names and places 
are listed, such as 
Hoover, Arlen, 
Sandburg, Latvia, 
etc. 

Constantly im- 
proved and kept up 
to date. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 
The “Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials both Federal and State. 452,000 
entries, including 408,000 vocabulary terms, 32,000 
gecgraphical subjects, 12,000 biographical entries. 
Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valuable tables. 


Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New International— 
FREE if you mention Writer’s DicEst. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dictating the story to 
helping the writer develop his interests 


success with them depends 
When a 








New York City 







































Are You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 
Markets. 


The following, just received from clients (typical 
of hundreds): Jhen I got through with 
‘The Captive Princess,’ I turned out another story 
according to your formula. It was accepted im- 
mediately, the editor calling it excellent, and asking 
for more. **” Another client writes: “ . This 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I began; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you.” Yet another: “Thank 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 
check for the English rights.” And still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your check in 
respect of my story, on which you collaborated.” 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 

P. O. Box 2602, sor. Drawer A-1, P.O 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 
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Learn the “what to write 
and “where to sell” of the 
magazine field from this 
comprehensive book. 


Writing 
for the 
Magazines 


by 


J. BERG ESENWEIN 





Not only an analysis of this important market, but a 
detailed discussion of the literary equipment necessary to 
success in it. Covers many important subjects in a iucid 
manner that makes it easy to quickly absorb the informa- 
tion. Questions and exercises on each chapter help you to 
get the most out of this volume. Altogether a thorough 
preparation for entering this profitable field. 


Cloth, 260 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 

















Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


written sophisticated stories with a decided sex 
interest. They should be packed full of running 
action, with a polished continuity of theme lead- 
ing up to a strong climax. First and foremost, the 
stories must have a college background, and must 
be sincere—do not forget the sex element, which 
must be handled with finesse and deftness as be- 
fitting something going into a publication like 
Colleae Life. We are also in need of brief humor- 
ous sketches of 100 to 200 words; short, peppy, 
snappy verses; and special articles on various 
phases of collegiate activity. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on in ten days, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Danger Trail, 80 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. Editor, Douglas M. Dold. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want stories of 
adventure, laid on the frontiers of the world; fast- 
moving short stories from 5000 to 9000 words; nov- 
elettes from 15,000 to 25,000 words; fillers up to 
500 words, and adventure ballads. In our stories, 
fast-moving action and adventure are the most 
important requirements. Manuscripts are reported 
on promptly, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of two cents a word.” 


Fiction House announces the arrival of two new 
publications, which will be on the newsstand with 
the December issue. 

Aces will publish three complete novels each 
issue. We particularly want plenty of full length 
(30,000 words) novels filled with good war color 
and strong treatment. A good Naval war yarn 
and one of those mysterious, gripping air yarns of 
intelligence is a bet. 

Action Novels is a brother magazine to Action 
and will feature four or five novels in each issue. 
The lead novel each issue will be a sport yarn. 
We particularly want punchy, action-adventure 
novels and novelettes from 12,000 to 25,000 words. 
They must be fast-moving, he-man yarns, packed 


with drama and stripped of lengthy description. 


Fight Storics, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
has need for fast-stepping novelettes and novels of 
from 12,000 to 20,000 words in length. Profes- 
sional or college boxing and army’ and navy rings 
should supply the theme. A compact plot, with 
colorful background and characters, and an authen- 
tic knowledge of the fight game, are the prime 
requisites. 

Five-Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York City. Editor, I. L. Darby. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy ; $3.00 a year. “Novels must be 25,000 
words in length, condensed to the action, yet with 
convincing characterization. Types preferred are: 
Western, sport, detective, mystery and pure ro- 
mance. The latter element must be present in each 
story. We report on manuscripts within four 
weeks, and pay on acceptance, at the rate of two 
cents a word.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, can use plenty of smashing cow-coun- 
try short stories from 4000 to 6000 words in length. 
Fill them with authentic range-land color and make 
them move. A few humorous short stories will 
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December, 1928 


find a hearty welcome. We also are in need of a 
couple of heavy-plotted novels of about 25,000 
words in length. 


Love Romances, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, needs some short stories with plenty of heart 
complications and a sweet romantic atmosphere. 
Don’t forget that the story should center around 
the girl, rather than the man, and that she should 
be as appealing as possible. We want American 
heroines, but give us plenty of variety in settings 
and locale. We are well bought up on serials, 
novelettes and novels. 


Rangeland Stories, a new Clayton Magazine, 
will go on sale the third Wednesday in December. 
“We want Western stories that sound modern; 
that have good, strong, logical plots; that move 
very rapidly, and in which there may be some 
love interest. Short stories should be 3500 to 6000 
words in length; novelettes, 30,000 to 35,000 
words; serials may be from three to six parts, 
varying in length from 35,000 to 75,000 words. 
Parts of serials should be graduated in length, so 
that part one is long, part two is shorter and the 
last part is not over 4000 words. Address all 
manuscripts to Editor, Rangeland Stories, 80 La- 
fayette Street, New York.” 





Juvenile Magazines 


The American Boy Magazine, 550 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, Manag- 
ing Editor. “We are in the market for serials, 
40,000 to 50,000 words preferred length, and short 
stories, 4000 to 5000 words in length. Material 
may deal with any older-boy interest. Authors 
should avoid ‘writing down.’ Our present special 
needs are for exceptional short sport, western and 
mystery stories. We also can use full color covers, 
if postery and with a point to make, and occasion- 
ally use spreads or unusual single pictures. Short 
poetry is acceptable— serious or humorous. We 
report on manuscripts within one week, and pay 
on acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word 
and up.” 





Literary Publications 


The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, Hewitt H. Howland. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This 
is a general magazine and we publish articles of 
3000 to 5000 words in length, stories of 2000 to 
6000 words, humorous sketches and verse. We 
do not use photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on within a week, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 

(Continued on page 56) 








JACK LONDON said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight - from -the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give you 
unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales 
service, you, too, will get checks! 

Write for free booklet, ‘“The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Also our splendid 
course in English! Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 191-A FORT WAYNE, IND. 














AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE 
But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- 
cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, 
Revision and Criticism of Mss. 

FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 











—<$$_—__—__— 
THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
Our superior typing—‘‘Typing that Talks’’—attracts the 


editorial eye, brings checks! Rate 10c per typewritten page, 
prose or poetry, one carbon copy, minor errors corrected, 
two markets suggested. Dialect, same rate. 10% discount _on 
booklength. Please include postage for return of work. For 
CONSTRU CTIVE CRITICISM add 10c per page. Brief critic- 
ism free to new clients with first order for typing. Tele- 
phone 6-6095. 


THE TYPERIE, 702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 











SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 


Manuscripts given prompt attention. Neat, accurate 
work. Minor corrections made, carbons furnished. 
Special rates for trial orders. 


FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 

















155 East 42nd Street, 


MAGAZINE FICTION SOLD 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted 


I handle the entire output of professionals as weli as develop new writers whose work shows promise. 
If you desire conscientious editorial assistance and a candid opinion of your work, send for circular. 


EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING, MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND SALES SERVICE. 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Author’s Agent 


New York, N. Y. 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 





publishers: 

“Delta Justice”’..... Hiaptsiag Dewiwe ee Young’s Magazine 
UE: WS wide Siasoras-4 Kone baat Neo Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”...........- Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel)...scccccscece wsetixe Dorrance & Co. 
4. ee eee Action Stories 
“Spurred by Jealousy Blade & Ledger 
“TRONOT OF TNO PORES 6 .oc cccvce ce ccvsececced Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience...........++++ True Story 
ei — Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P”.......... Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a last resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision. 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, ‘submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you jo not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 

RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
CRITICISM—REVISION—SALES 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306-310 Elton — resin Ga. 








FREE TO WRITERS 


The Plotweaver, a monthly magazine. Contains valu- 
able and interesting information to writers of magazine 
and photoplay stories. Subscription, $2.50 per annum, 
Free sample copy. 

THE PLOTWEAVER, 


Drawer WD, Hollywood, California 











DE LUXE SERVICE 
Send us your manuscript for free list 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
Constructive criticism; : revision. Marketing and 
Mailing Service. Qua ality typing at low rates. 
P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 


of six 














COLLABORATION 
Until further notice a modern fiction writer 
will collaborate with a few more earnest 
writers for $1 a thousand words. I will help 
you to write with the finish that makes stories 
sell. Applicants must have a fair education, 
some experience and aspiration. James Nep- 


thali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., _Memphis, Tenn. 


25 CENTS 
(Stampe accepted ) 


Parlee C. 











rational booklet, 
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» Print 
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“Plu igging Or 1e's WW: ay “int 


GENERAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
McCOMB, OHIO 








‘Make "Em Laugh! 


wit and humor. Write jokes, 
puns, pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
logues, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE 





Pep up your stories witli 





JACK PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 

















Writer’s Digest 






SELLING THROUGH SUG- 
GESTIONS 


(Continued from page 30) 


for example: “Editorially, we do not believe 
that woman any different from man. 
Therefore, we run no out and out “woman” 
stuff ; articles that stress woman’s extraordi- 
nary achievements. In doing so, we should 
be acknowledging that it was extraordinary 
of woman to do something that may be con- 
sidered quite the ordinary thing for the man 
to do!” 

Most household magazines “farm out” 
their Departments. The Boston Cooking 
School has complete charge of the culinary 
requirements of one of the biggest maga- 
zines. In another case the magazine pays a 
well-known household expert $5000 a year 
to write an article a month covering the en- 
tire subject. 


is 


There seems then to be no general rule 
to follow in writing articles. The broader 
your field, the better the chance you will 
have to keep busy all the time. The spe- 
cialist is in danger of losing out. While I 
am a specialist in a sense, in being able to 
satisfy my editors on general European sub- 
jects, yet a survey of my year’s work shows 
me that twenty-five per cent of my work has 
been on American topics 

There are two guide posts which I follow 
pretty closely. I try first to write articles 
on subjects that greatly interest me or about 
which I think I have a fair knowledge. 
ondly, I do best topics in 
which I think my editors’ readers will have 
a keen interest. In either case, an emotional 
element enters in that is invaluable in both 
the acceptance and enjoyment of an article. 


Sec- 


my to choose 


I have tried to make a virtue where too 
often writers make a vice, namely: in faith- 
fully meeting a closing date. I have known 
an insignificant contribution by perhaps an 
insignificant writer to hold up a magazine at 
the cost of hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
dollars, because the author did not keep his 
word and get it to the editor in time. 

All said and done, the article game is the 
easiest of them all to master, but the hardest 
to serve. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 39) 


well qualified these authors are to write on 
this interesting subject. ‘ 

A very helpful chapter is “What the [di- 
tor Wants,” listing the requirements of the 
most important American magazines, syndi- 
cates and juvenile periodicals. 


Michael 
New 


“How to Write Serial Fiction.” By 
Joseph and Martin Cumberland. $2.50. 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 


RITING is a sure road to independence 
and freedom from financial worry.” 

The longer I live and the more experience 

I have as an editor, the more convinced I 
am of the truthfulness of this assertion. The 
man who faithfully and conscientiously pur- 
sues the road to success by way of writing 
will “arrive.” Doggedly pursue the course 
as suggested in this column from time to 


time, and we believe that there will be no 
such thing as failure to reach the desired 
goal. 

















| 
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How to get Checks Instead of 
Rejection Slips 


FICTION WRITING 
FOR PROFIT 


By 
Michael 2 oseph 
Marten Cumberland 


An invaluable and indispensable book for 
those ambitious to succeed in this remuner- 
ative field. Some of the many helpful chap- 
ters are: The Scope of the Serial; Fiction 
Editors and Dogma; The First Instalment ; 
and What the Editor Wants, which lists the 
requirements of the most important Amer- 
ican magazines, syndicates and juvenile peri- 
odicals. Mr. Joseph is widely known as 
manager of the largest literary agency in 
the world. 
$2.50 


HOW TO WRITE A 
SHORT STORY 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH 
$1.75 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 


One Park Avenue New York 
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AYERS SNS 


EACH SET CONSISTS OF: 
5 Sheets of' Manuscript Paper, 84x 11 inches. 
5 Second Sheets for making extra copy of 
manuscript. 
25 Manila Envelopes, 4%4%x9% 
which to ,»mail manuscripts. 
25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you 
are to self-address and enclose with manu- 
script for its return if rejected. 
2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 
Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes 
(9”x 12”) can be purchased from us at the 
| following prices: 


inches, in 





Fey IONE Soo cs ferme sto verarerorere:d See wR $1.00 
I ere 75 
| WS ee 8.75 


4 * Complete 
” Set $ 1] -50 







Give Your Manuscript 


a Chance! 


Consider the editorial department with 
hundreds of manuscripts being submitted 
every week! Figure the effect of neatly 
typed, crisp looking manuscripts on standard 
paper compared with slovenly work on odd, 
mis-mated stationery. Which do you think 
makes the better impression—secures the most 
favorable reading? Dress up your manu- 
scripts; give them the professional touch; 
give yourself and your work a chance with 
the editors. 

For the convenience of those unable to 
obtain manuscript paper and envelopes we 
now have this supply service. A complete 
outfit of manuscript stationery is mailed 
postpaid the day your order on the coupon 
below is received. Owing to the low price 
at which we supply this service, we cannot 
send less than a complete set. Order 
yours today. 


Writer’s Digest, 
l 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, oO. 








l E pacions S$. «sccsescce0 Please send me .. sets of 
| manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at $1.50 a 
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O \ 
Magazine 
wants diversified fiction....stories of adventure, 
romance, mystery, humor or sentiment—gripping 


stories of human interest and dramatic situations. 
Unusual stories that have been considered too 
strong or too daring—stories that other editors have 
been afraid to publish—may find favor with this 
publication that is unfettered by editorial precedents, 
Short stories should be from 4,000 to 10,000 
words and serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. 
Cash paid immediately upon acceptance of stories. 
Current issue of PRIZE STORY now on sale at 
all newsstands contains announcement of liberal 
cash prizes paid to authors and readers. 


Address manuscripts to 


PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 
Suite 633, 33 West 60th St., New York, N. Y. 




















Actual Sales Tell the Story 
Are you looking for an efficient sales service for your 
short stories? If so, I am the man who can SELL 
ANY WORTHWHILE SHORT STORY FOR YOU 
at least five times out of ten. Write for folder at once! 
JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Author’s Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,” New York City 























$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 
Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 




















A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield’—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘‘Seventeen’’— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Holden—:hese 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number, No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 

The Dial, 152 West 138th Street, New York. 
Editor, Miss Marianne Moore. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use manuscripts 
of Hfigh literary excellence, short stories, general 
articles and poetry, but no humorous verse or 
jokes, and no juvenile matter. We have no set 
length limit. Manuscripts are reported on within 
three weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of two cents a word for prose, and 
twenty dollars a page for poems.” 


The Golden Book Magazine, 55 5th Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, Henry W. Lanier. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “This 
is primarily a reprint magazine, using short stories, 
poems, plays, etc., which may be considered to have 
some degree of literary permanence; but we also 
consider hitherto unpublished work. 


“We want short stories (usual short story 
length), poems, translations of stories, poems, 


plays, and filler material by authors who are not 
generally known to the American public. We are 
glad to receive (and pay for, at a nominal rate if 
used and not already under consideration) sugges- 
tions of stories, poems, plays, etc., which it is 
thought should be reprinted and which would ap- 
peal to an intelligent American public. Photo- 
graphs are not used. We report on manuscripts 
within a week and pay $20 a thousand words for 
material copyrighted in United States; $10 a 
thousand words otherwise. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. Editor, Henry Seidel 
Canby. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
“This is a literary magazine and we publish book 
reviews, literary essays, poems and foreign letters. 
We pay two cents a word for leading articles, and 


” 


one cent a word for book reviews 





Sport Magazines 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Editor, Ray P. Holland. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested in 
good, live, hunting, fishing and camping stories 
with plenty of action; practical articles that would 
terd to make life easier for the outdoor man. 
Manuscripts should be limited to 3000 or 3500 
words and good illustrations are almost essential. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one cent a word and up.” 


Forest and Stream, Inc., 80 Lafayette Street, 
New York. Editor, William A. Bruette. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We desire 
stories on hunting, fishing, exploring, natural his- 
tory, camping and woodcraft, accompanied by 
photographs. Manuscripts are reported on within 
ten days, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of one cent a word plus $1.00 for each 
photo used.” 


Golfers’ Magazine, 4753 So. Parkway, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, E. M. Adams. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles and photo- 
graphs on golf exclusively. Rate of payment varies 
according to type and length of manuscript. We 
pay on publication.” 
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The Pennac News, Pen Athletic Club, Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Harold 
L. McClinton. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “All contributions should be of 
special interest to men, preferably, but not neces- 
sarily, concerning athletics. Articles and story- 
ettes are wanted, either serious or humorous. Ar- 
ticles should range from 1000 to 1500 words in 
length. Interviews with great athletes or coaches 
are desired. We want particularly the intimate 
human side of people. Illustrations are always 
wanted. We use some material designed to appeal 
to women readers without being exclusively women’s 
pages. One poem of 16 to 24 lines of the inspira- 
tion type is used in each'issue. We report on 
manuscripts within week of receipt, and pay on 
acceptance, at the rate of one and a half to three 
and a half cents a word for prose, and $1 a line 
for poetry.” / 


Women’s and Household Periodicals 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Issued monthly; 1l5c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We can use articles on houszhold subjects 
and short fiction of 1000 to 3000 words in length. 
Also photographs. Manuscripts are reported on 
within thirty days, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of $10 a thousand words.” 





Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Editor, Elmer T. Peterson. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
want ‘how to’ articles on home-making and gar- 
dening, length not to exceed 1500 or 2000 words, 
with illustrations. We also use original recipes 
and garden hints. Manuscripts are reported on 
weekly, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of one cent a word and up.” 





Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 75 Franklin 
Street, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, Ellen D. 
Wangner. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want articles ‘of interest to the house- 
wife, not over 1200 or 1500 words in length; 
building articles, remodeling of old houses, with 
before and after photographs; articles on decora- 
tion, etc. Photographs of gardens (with figures 
if possible), houses, interiors are accepted. We 
do not use poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 
within several weeks, and payment is made at the 
rate of one and a half cents a word, plus $5.00 
for photograph if used.” 





Everyday Life, 337 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, A. E. Swett. Issued monthly; 25c 
a year. This is a household magazine and we 
desire short stories, not to exceed 2500 words in 
length. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
to three weeks, and payment is made on accept- 
ance.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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AVE you a professional interest in 
books? 


Would you like to know which are the 
best sellers, and why? How publishers 
and booksellers help to 
authors? When the new books will be 
published, and their chances of com- 


establish 


mercial success ? 


This and other book information is 
compiled by a house which maintains 
close contact with all American pub- 
lishers and book outlets and is published 
in The Retail Bookseller. 
get it for a year (12 issues) by pin- 
ning a dollar bill to this advertisement 
and mailing it to 


You can 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 





EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money at home in spare time w riting stori ies 
Manuscripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons. If you 


want to write—if you want to earn money writing—use this 
opportunity and write today for full particulars. 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


50c a thousand words; 1 carbon included. 





(5 years with an editor; 2 with an author.) 


MISS ETHEL LAROS 
122 N. SECOND ST., EASTON, PA. 
“100 Minutes from Broadway” 








AUTHORS 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accu- 


rately. Prompt service. Reasonable rates. 


For information write 


NELL BERLIN, 


Everson, Pa. 

















Not a school—no courses or books to sell. 
stories as thousands of successful writers. 
Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, 





508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 


$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 
copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


LLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











| | 
Details | 


Count e 


Get them right 


Don’t Grope or Guess 
Put Your Finger on 
the Right Fact, Figure 
or Rule in an Instant. 


THE DESK 
REFERENCE BOOK 


L << 


<— \ Cloth, 251 pages, 
\ postpaid 


$1 50 








a _ 


Don’t pass little 
details of construc- 
tion and fact in 
your manuscripts in 
a slipshod manner, 
because they do not 


seem important 

___J enough to “take the 

\ 2 ane trouble to look up.” 
The Desk Reference Book contains the 


answers to a number of questions that bother 
writers every day. With this book at your 
elbow you have an abundance of valuable in- 
formation ready for instant reference. 

Don’t guess or take careless chances with 
Punctuation, Capitalization, Spelling, Com- 
pound Words, Division of Words, Abbrevia- 
tions and Diction. Recurrence of minor 
errors acts against a favorable reading of 
your manuscript. Have the facts handy 
regarding Relations of the Author to the 
Publisher, Copyright, Relations of the 
Short-Story Writer to the Magazines, Me- 
chanics of the Book, Indexing, Postal Reg- 
ulations, Foreign Currency, Weights and 
Measures, and many other subjects. Put 
this book alongside of your dictionary—you 
will want to use it just as often. Send the 
coupon today. 





1 — —-— —-—-— — —--——- ——--, 


T WRITER'S DIGEST, I 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. I 
I enclose $1.50. (Currency, check or money order). 

Send me a copy of The Desk Reference Book at once. | 


Oe pe AOE AER OPO ERI 

















PUBLISHERS’ NEWS CHATS 
(Continued from page 31) 


Norman Matson, author of the widely 
discussed novel “Day of Fortune,” sold his 
first short story to a newspaper syndicate 
for $2.50 when he was fourteen years old. 
For more than ten days after that he was 
the pride of the gang back in Grand Rapids, 
where he spent much of his boyhood. 

* * * 

According to information received by The 
Century Co. from editors and book-sellers 
throughout the country, the bets are now 
about three to one that the “well-known bio- 
grapher” who wrote “The Door of Death” 
under the pseudonym of John Esteven, is 
really John Erskine. Others who are cred- 
ited with the authorship of the new thriller 
are Denis Tilden Lynch and M. R. Werner. 
The publishers merely shrug their shoulders 
and continue to smile non-committally. 

* * * 

The film rights to “The Three Passions,” 
by Cosmo Hamilton, to be published by 
Putnam’s, have been bought by Rex Ingram 
who expects to surpass his “four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse” with it. 

It looks as if Mr. Hamilton has become a 
fairly permanent addition to the large Eng- 
lish novels colony in Nice. Report has it 
that he gets up early and dictates to his sec- 
retary till noon, then lunches, then has a 
walk, then swims from three till five; dinner, 
and after that work again. We suppose his 
spare moments are spent with Somerset 
Maugham, W. J. Locke, Phillips Oppenheim 
and the other lights who are making Nice so 
literary. 

* * * 

Winifred M. L. Hutchinson, who is 
known to America as the author of “The 
Golden Porch” and “Orpheus with his Lute,’ 
two books of Greek myths retold, has been 
appointed University lecturer in Greek at 
Cambridge University—the first woman to 
receive such an honor. 


T’S wonderful how much new courage a 

little money in the bank gives a man. The 
fellow with a lot of debts has a hard time 
working up much enthusiasm. 


Writer's Digest 
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CONTESTS AND THE NEW 
WRITER 


(Continued from page 35) 


small prizes; the contests for higher 


are too uncertain for a business proposi- 
if you ever win one, give luck part 
some hard work 
will keep the small prize checks coming in 


tion ; 
of the credit. However, 
rather frequently. 

The contests are a great help to 
writer who has difficulty in finding 
about which to write. Often the 


definitely announced, or the prizes are given 
for material on some general subject. In 
either case the work is in the nature of a 
definite assignment, which makes the writ- 


ing much easier. 

Taken from every viewpoint, the regular 
contests with prizes of a few dollars make 
up one of the best fields for the free-lance 
writer, and more especially for’ the new 
writer who is having trouble in getting a hold 
elsewhere. They pay a fair rate for good 
work, though there is nothing spectacular 
in the amount of money the writer receives 
for each successful entry. Their value lies 
in the fact that the hard worker may win 
many of these small checks, and so keep up 
courage until the day of better things. Many 
writers who have received checks from quite 
a few magazines still find these contests de- 
serve a place on their programs, for they 
are steadily adding to their incomes. 





STARTING RIGHT 
HEN you have a task to perform, the 
first necessary step is to get started. 
The start is not only necessary, but it is im- 
portant, ‘for the reason that it often de- 
termines the finish. 

If you were going from Chicago to New 
York, you would not start towards New 
Orleans. That would be the wrong direc- 
tion and, no matter how long or how far you 
traveled, you would not reach your destina- 
tion. 

On the other hand, if you start in the 
right direction and follow the best and most 
direct route, you will find the trip to New 
York not only short and easy, but a very 
pleasant one. 


sums 


the new 
subjects 
topic is 


















BRAITHWAITE’S 
ANTHOLOGY 
and YEARBOOK of 
AMERICAN POETRY 
for 1928 


Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by 
WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


“A National Institution.” 
—May Lamberton Becker. 


“No practicing Poet can afford to be without 
one.’ —Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


A substantial octavo volume, Full cloth. 


$4.00 


700 pp., 


HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Poetry Publishers and Makers 
of Beautiful Books 


Poetry Manuscripts of Merit considered for 


Publication. 
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HHT 
STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 

— ion, neat and accurate typing with car- 
ones 1) COPY, prompt attention, and assistance 

in selling. Lowest prices too— 40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a ‘complete ,. economical 
manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 


BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St. Galion, Ohio 





EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
good 
50c per 


Neat, accurate; minor errors corrected; 
paper Usual rate, 
1000 words; poems, 2c per line. 


JULIA WILSON 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


and carbon copy. 


1317 Bemis St., 











I CHALLENGE 


you that I will teach you, by mail, in one lesson, the simplest, 
shortest method all sod $1.00. Not telepathy. You can rea 
one’s mind to a dot, by only looking in the eyes of partner. 
chum, sweetheart, etc. Praised by New York, Boston, Mon- 
treal Police Chiefs; colleges; Blackstone, etc., If 
fake, let them arrest me. 


A. HONIGMAN 
Dept. M, Montreal, 


Thurston; 


5116 Clarke St., Canada 











The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 

By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing copy 
and correcting proofs, with every needed suggestion on the sub- 
mitting of manuscripts for publication. : 

Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST | : +s 

Cincinnati, Ohio 








22 E. 12th Street, 




































































































: For Literary Workers {2 
#1 READERS AND WRITERS 

s Over 15,000 references. Literary and 

other little-known facts, not found in m4 
& dictionary or encyclopaedia. From 

Mythological times to the present % 

z year. A Literary Repast! Send for 4 

% full description. g 

$3.50 ; 

Thomas Y. Crowell, 393 4th Ave.,N. Y. Bx 























CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











AMATEUR WRITERS 
The Searchers Club has been reorganized and 
going strong! I offer you 20,000 chances for 
literary success—they can’t ALL fail! Join 
us. Club fee $2.00. 
MISS ELIZABETH L. MANLEY 
Room 209, 2131 O St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Are News Writers Born? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
commonly known as good judgment, perseverance, 
initiative, and the ability to think clearly and fast, 
They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence” published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
on any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 


1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre- 
spondence a Prom- spondence. 


ising Field. 7. Howto handle “Copy.” 
2. What News Is. 8. General Instructions, 
8. News Sources. 9. Expressions to Avoid. 
4. How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 
the Story. spondence. 
6. How “i Get the 11. Correspondence as a 


Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The regular price of the “Ideal Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) 
will be included with every order for one of $5 
thesecourses. Both of these big values for only 
WRITER’S DIGEST, Dept. D 100, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Obio. 

Attach $5. ee. Lone, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 





and mail it to “The Ideal Course in News Writing and 
ane” ain be mailed immediately and a big issue 
of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month. 

PED non 6eccercccccccesevecersesessenecesoccooes 
BE si ccc cecrscdesers ccs peneceviesoenreseceses 
GR ocicessccveerescescovcssaenscoeve TR. cvccvese 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


Home Digest Magazine, 7310 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. Editor, Leslie C. Allman. Issuea 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use 
articles that deal with helpful eating habits and 
home problems interesting to women. Because of 
the fact that the magazine is issued in behalf of 
the Battle Creek Food Company, it is necessary 
that writers be very careful to avoid any state- 
ments which conflict with the diet principles prac- 
tised by the Battle Creek Sanitarium and the 
Battle Creek Food Company. We prefer articles 
that do not exceed 1250 words. Payment is made 
on pubiication, at the rate of one and a half to 
two cents a word.” 





Your Home Magazine, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Editor, Miss Lucille G. Power. Issued monthly. 
“We use one and two-page articles with 1200 
words to a page, unless illustrations are used. The 
following material will be considered: Building 
materials, Conveniences, Interior decorating fea- 
tures, Travels, Poetry, Adult fiction, Juvenile 
fiction, Financing homes, Home life, Housekeeping, 
New houses, Humor, Landscaping and gardening, 
Location and setting. Men’s and boys’ interests, 
Outside building, Remodeling, Women’s and girls’ 
interest, etc. Manuscripts are reported on imme- 
diately, and payment is made on fifteenth of month 
of publication.” 





Trade Journals 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Editor, 
C. P. Dadant. Issued monthly; ldc a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We desire practical bee facts on man- 
agement or marketing—not the usual and well- 
known, but the new and unusual; success stories 
about bee people; travel stories among bee men 
and places, stressing as above, what “beekeepers 
do on the side; practical suggestions—gardening, 
fancies, etc., and new notes of current beekeeping 
events—short but important. Photographs should 
accompany manuscripts whenever possible. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of $2.50 and up 
per column.” 





The American Contractor, 173 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill—Editor, Ralph D. Winstead. 
Issued weekly. “Information regarding this pub- 
lication’s manuscript needs will be sent on re- 
quest.” They pay one cent a word on publication. 





American Dyestuff Reporter, 99 William Street, 
New York City. Editor, Prof. L. A. Olney. 
Issued bi-weekly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles on the dyeing, bleach- 
ing, finishing or other wet processing of cotton, 
wool, silk, ray or linen yarns, raw stock, piece 
goods, etc.; on laboratory practice in connection 





with these processes; on research in dyeing or 
dyestuff manufacture; on general plant practice in 
the dyestuffs or textile dyeing industries; and on 
the fastness of dyes and dyed fabrics to various 
color-destroying agents. These articles should be 
of highest grade technically, and average in length 
between 500 and 5000 words. Illustrations of ma- 
chinery or equipment, graphs, charts, etc., will 





increase the interest of the manuscript. Very gen- 





Writer's Digest 
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eral articles on the dyestuff industry or on color 
in relation to styles are not usually suitable. We 
also use brief articles on equipment and machinery 
recently developed and of interest to the dyeing 
and textile processing field, and interesting stories 
of true experiences in dyehouses and laboratories 
of mills. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week, and payment varies with type of material.” 


The American Florist, 610 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, W. E. Conley. Issued week- 
ly; $2.00 a year. “We desire articles on retail 
stores, bookkeeping for florists, growers’ problems; 
anything pertaining to these trades. We return 
undesired matter at once if accompanied by stamps. 
Manuscripts are paid for at the rate of one-half 
to one cent a word.” 


2222 N. 13th Street, Terre 
Haute, Ind. Editor, O. W. Prendergast. Issued 
monthly; 10c per copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
merchandising or technical articles applying to or 
of interest to the Automotive Storage Battery and 
Electrical Trade. Such articles should apply more 
to the retail or service end of the trade rather than 
the manufacturing end. All copy must be of in- 
terest or instructive to the battery dealer, battery 


The Battery Man, 


service station or automotive electrical service 
station. Suitable photographs or illustrations are 
accepted. Manuscripts are reported on within 


thirty days, and payment is made on fifteenth of 
month of publication.” 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
50c a copy; $5.00 a 


Journal, 
Issued monthly; 


Beverage 
cago, Ill. 


year. “We are always open to submission of 
articles relative to production problems and to 
technical articles relative to spoilage. Present 


connections provide us with excellent articles on 
marketing and distribution, so anything along that 
line would have to be first- class in order to be 


acceptable. We could use what might be termed 
experience stories, telling how some particular 
bottler made a success of his business, with or 


without illustrations. We prefer manuscripts of 
1000 to 2000 words in length, and pay at the rate 
of one cent a word.” 





Building Developer, 120 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Editor, Charles G. Peker. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We need 
stories of from 1500 to 5000 words on high-class 
real estate developments, including all, or any one, 
of the following phases: Engineering, Improve- 
ments, Design, Construction, Landscaping, Financ- 
ing, Advertising and Selling. Fine city and subur- 
ban apartment projects specially solicited. Photo- 
graphs should accompany stories submitted. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of $10 a printed 


page.” 


The Carpet and Rug World, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Editor, James P. Rome. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Material 
covering the merchandising of carpets, rugs, linol- 
eums, etc., is the only type of material solicited 
and considered. Descriptions of departments, man- 
agers, displays and the like, are not wanted simply 
because there is something unusual or different 
(Continued on page 63) 














Test. Your Story Writing 


able to 


Stories, 


Dr. Burton 


Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a successful 
writer and not realize it. 
natural qualities of mind required, then by 
proper training under Dr. 
your 
develop plots, and produce splendid salable 


perfect 


ANALYSIS TEST 





If you have the 


Burton you will be 


style and technique, 


FREE. Send today for 


this interesting Analysis Test, and try it. 


You will receive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it 


is worth your while to train for authorship. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


to you. 


522 Laird Building 


No obligation 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











AUTHORS—WRITERS 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately to 


meet editorial 
other minor 
bon copy, 


able rates. 


requirements. 

corrections made. 

extra first and last page if desired. 
Write for information. 


Errors in 


spelling and 
Work proofread. Car- 
Reason- 


Cc. L. PINCOMB 


P. O. Box 172, 


Overland Park, Kansas 











THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 

By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 


quick reference. 


to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


A complete alphabetical list of what 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Perfectly typed on good bond paper. 
and punctuation corrected. 
words—one carbon. 


Spelling 


50c per thousand 


GLADYS MONTEZ 


1024 Dakota Street, 


San Antonio, Texas 











WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


Manuscripts promptly 
enced typist. 
1000 words. 


My aim is 


and accurately 
Minor corrections 
Carbon copy. 


typed by experi- 
if desired. 50c per 
Poetry, 2c per line. 


satisfaction. 


A. C. HALL 


712 So. Dewey St., 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 














THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. 


BERG 


ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for ali Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. 
been telling beginning authors that 


years I have 


“The 
For 


there is nothing in the world so good for them as 


such a magazine. 


lications they would otherwise not 


It puts them in touch with pub- 


think of. So 


many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 


ing in once 
fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


a month is like hand-shakes from a 


$3.00 a year 

























































































































‘IDEAS! 


A VOLUME OF BRAIN JOGGERS 
‘THE GREAT AMERICAN SHOW’ 


By JOSEPH AGOR 
A terse, forceful estimate of contemporary 
American activities by a versatile writer who 
has seen life from every angle. ; 
Between the covers of this book will be found 
ideas for many articles and short stories. 
One Dollar Postpaid 
AGOR PUBLISHING CO. 
SHAMOKIN, PA. 





Private Tutoring in Short Story Writing 
By ANNA MAE BRADY 


1409 North Dearborn St., 
(Former editor, univ. instructor in Story Telling, and writer 
who has sold to 16 publications in the past six months.) 
What you get for $15 
(1) Instruction in writing technique; (2) individual help in 
the development of a plot; (3) criticism of a story of 5000 
words or less based on plot in (2); (4) second criticism if 
necessary; (5) suggested markets. 


Chicago, Ill. 








A group of author critics have combined to 
correct, criticise and sell rejected short stories 
for a small fee. 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
166 William Street, New York City 
Western Office: Provo, So. Dak. 














| | 
Strengthen Your Plots! 


Stories to SELL must have strong, 
dynamic plots. Learn plot con- 


struction from the ground up. 


Plot of the Short Story | 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The 


Gives the facts and fundamentals of short-story 
plotting, covering the subiect more thoroughly 
than any one volume you can get. These headings 
only suggest the valuable information crammed 
into this book: 
The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis: 
Inspiration; The Process of Plott The Prog- 
ressive Stages in Plotting: Arrangement of Events: 
Plot Development; The Ten Possible Plot Mani 
festations; Plot Geneal Classifications and 
tiations of Plot; Pr cal Plot Sources 
Storehouse Full of Plots: Practical Demonstration 
in Plot Building; The Plot-Built Story. 
book. Write st 
te ading nat demand ed 
i es, art-cloth cover, an amaz- 
$1.50. postpaid. Send for your copy 
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THE QUERY MAN 
(Continued from page 41) 
P. L. M., Philadelphia, Pa.—One can 


compute the postage rates of fiction by using 
a post office scale or by going to the post 
office to find out how many sheets of paper 
can be placed in an envelope and still come 
under the two-cent limit. 

J. A—“Free Verse” is poetry written 
without regard to accepted forms—free 
from convention. It is verse that does not 
conform to any standardized or recognized 
method of verse writing. 

P. F. M., Oyster Bay, N. Y.—A “Pot 
Boiler” is an article or story written prim- 
arily to sell. It is an article or story that 
does not represent one’s best work, but is 
written merely for the money it will bring 
in. 

I. H. W., Worcester, Mass.——We are 
sending you a list of Juvenile Book Publish- 
ers under separate cover and suggest that 
you query them with regard to your book 
of animal stories for small children. It won't 
be necessary for you to bother with the copy- 
right on this book, as the publisher takes 
care of this detail when the book comes from 
the press. This copyright will protect the 
pictures in your book also. 

If you sell only American Book Rights to 
the American publisher, you can also sub- 
mit the book to the British Publishers, fol- 
lowing the same procedure as you would in 
submitting it to the American publishers. If 
an American publisher has already agreed 
to publish the book, it would be ethical for 
you to mention that American book rights 
were bought by so and so. 

With reference to what syndicates might 
be interested in second serial rights, we sug- 
gest that you query those mentioned on the 
list sent you. 

Buffalo Bill Novels, Aldine Pub. Co., Ltd. 
The Goodship House, Crown Court, Chan- 
cery Lane, W. C. 2., publishes tales of the 
Wild West. This is the only English maga- 
zine we can suggest that might be interested 
in your story of American Cowpunchers. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


about them. Only such contributions, by dealers in 
general, showing how floor covering can be ‘ruined’ 
will be accepted. Practical rather than literary 
articles are what we want, though naturally the 
well-written ‘good idea’ will receive the first con- 
sideration. Photographs of practical window and 
department displays are accepted. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days and pay on publica- 
tion, at the rate of one-half cent a word for gen- 
eral reportorial material.” 


Export Trade and Finance, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York. Editor, Archibald J. Wolfe. Issued 
bi-weckly ; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles bearing on merchandising American ex- 
ports, 1000 to 3000 words in length, with illustra- 
tions. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and 
payment is made at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Issued monthly. “We are in the market for per- 
sonal interest stories of 1200 to 1500 words, tell- 
ing of success attained in the poultry business. 
Stories must give in detail, methods used, so that 
it is of definite educational value to our readers— 
labor-saving devices, flock management, etc. One 
or more photographs should accompany stories, 
especially photographs showing parts of a poultry 
plant which can be easily adopted by others. Pay- 
ment is made on publication, depending upon value 
and length of story. We can use articles and 
stories regularly from a few more contributors.” 





Miscellaneous 


H. Stuart Morrison, Editor of American Poct, 
announces that owing to the delay caused in mov- 
ing their printing plant to Vaux Hall, N. J., the 
September and October numbers have been com- 
bined in one issue and all subscriptions extended 
one month. ee 


American Surgical Trade Journal, Rutherford, 
N. J. Editor, Lansing Chapman. “We can use 
fact articles concerning business and merchandis- 
ing methods used by retail surgical and hospital 
supply stores. Also interesting history articles re- 
garding hospitals or medical institutions. We re- 
port on manuscripts within ten days of receipt, 
and accepted articles will be paid for at the rate 
of one cent a word. Articles should'run about 
750 to 1250 words in length.” 


Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Edi- 
tor, Homer Eaton Keyes. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are concerned only with 
specific discussions, authoritatively written, which 
offer new information on some aspect of collecting. 
Articles should run between 1500 and 2000 words 
in length. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made at the rate of one and a half 
cents a word.” 

The Apothecary, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Editor, Will T. Bradley. Issued monthly ; 
$1.50 a year. “This is a pharmaceutical magazine 
and we publish illustrated trade articles of 1000 
to 2000 words in length. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks and pay on acceptance, 
at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 








TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


—— 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 


“The Spirit of St. Louis” 


Let me show you how well I can duplicate this spirit in 
my typing for you. 











Stories and articles, 45c per thousand words. Poems, 2c 
per line. 
All scripts include carbon. Minor corrections made. 
GEORGE L. BRINKMANN 
3215 Copelin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


of all kinds accurately typed for publication with cor- 





rections in spelling and punctuation, 40c per 1000 
words, including carbon; poems, lc a line. 

MRS. L. C. HALL 
2317 W. Dean Avenue, SPOKANE, WASH. 





| SUCCESSFUL SCREEN WRITING 














—depends largely on kno wing the market and studio meth- 
ods. Send us a story under 10,000 words, with $5 fee e 
will make screen synopsis regular studio form, and return 
with our plan, which gives non-residents equal chance with 


Hollywood writers. 


SCREEN WRITERS LEAGUE 
126 W. 3rd St., Suite 512, Los Angeles, Cal. 








IF YOU DESIRE 
The Best Constructive Criticism Obtainable 
Send Your Stories or Poems to 
CARLTON MURRAY BROSIUS 
MOUNT KISCO, New York. 

es ed een crit ic of the highest type. 

2 li twen years; teacher of 
yes as Au thor of ‘‘Henley of 
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TERMS ON REQUEST. 


En 
he. Her rald, 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt service. Reasonable rates. Efficiency 
guaranteed. 
MISS OLLI HILL 


117 North Flower Street, Los Angeles, California 











—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


y. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 













































































Writer’s Digest 





Every Short Story Writer 
Needs this Book! 














Chapter Headings 


The chapter headings and subjects given 
below—only a part of those in the book— 
serve to show the wide scope of “How 
to Write Short Stories.” 


Construction of the Plot 

How to Choose Theme 

Importance of Developing a Pleas- 
ing Theme 

Common Business Sense in Meet- 
ing the Market 

Element of Suspense 

Characterization 

Using Acquaintances as Material 

The Editors 

Criticism 

Helps from Other Writers 

The Business of Writing 


Writer’s Digest 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Whether Just Starting or 
Rounding Out Your Training, 
Studying This Valuable Book 
Will Improve Your Work. 


How ToWrite 
Short Stories 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


The facts and fundamentals of suc- 
cessful short-story writing are com- 
pactly and completely included in this 
book, yet are stated in such a live, 
human manner that the reader hardly 
realizes he is assimilating valuable in- 
formation. But the facts are there, 
based on Miss Bridgart’s years of suc- 
cessful writing. She has sold many 
stories herself and out of this experi- 
ence she has drawn the most vital 
points of theme, technique and market- 
ing. These she presents in a clear, 
easily grasped manner. In addition she 
tells of the writer’s relationship to his 
work, his readers and the editor, a 
subject which few other books on 

writing touch. You will 

s 1 finish reading this book with 

a broadened conception of 
postpaid; YOUr work and a new pur- 
146 pages POSE that will be reflected 

in increased sales. 


Clip and Mail This 
Coupon Today! 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


I enclose $1 (currency, stamps or money order). 
Send me a copy of “How to Write Short Stories,” 


| at once. 


Name 
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Yours FREE! 


AGAZINE sections and special columns 

of the daily newspapers offer a rich field 
for the writer who wants to get ahead and 
at the same time make real money. 





If you can write articles that get checks 
instead of rejection slips, you can make ten 
times as much money, with no extra efforts 
by syndicating your writings. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


This valuable book of 188 pages, by one of the fore- 
most writers of syndicated articles, explains every 
step. It discusses the subject of syndicating from 
every angle; what sources to draw on for material, 
how to prepare your story, how to sell it; in fact, it 
contains everything of value to the writer who is ambi- 
tious to make more money from his efforts. 


This Book is Absolutely FREE! 


For a limited time only, you can secure a copy of 
this valuable book, absolutely free with a year’s sub- 
scription to WRITER’S DIGEST, or your renewal (to 
begin when your present subscription expires) at the 
regular rate of $2.00. 


Twelve issues of the writers’ favorite magazine and 
this 188-page book for $2.00. 











Mail Today—We Will PAY the POSTAGE 


WRiTER’S DIGEST, 
22 East TWELFTH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Please send me, by return mail, a copy of “HOW TO SYNDICATE MANI 
and enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


I will pay the postman $2 upon receipt of book, and if not satisfied 


may return the book, within five days, and you will refund my money. 











Sec. 384); P.L.&R 


CINCINNATI, 0 











NO POSTAGE 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD | 








2c - POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY - 2c 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Authors—Free Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 
criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official critic Besides 
this valuable criticism the Guild affords authors aid and counsel in 
their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members 
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‘‘axuthors and Publishers Guild of America’’ 
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Special Library Offer 


Choice of These Books FREE WRITER'S DIGES 
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